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malice spreads like disease 
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• Special Packaging - outer slipcase with original artwork 
featuring embossed eyeball. 

• From cult film director Takashi Miike 

(AUDITION, ICHI THE KILLER. ONE MISSED CALL, GOZU) 

• The first of three DVDs - each DVD features two chapters 
of this six part miniseries which ran on television in Japan 

(equivalent of a HBO channel) 

• The third OVD will feature a bonus disc of special features 
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Kadokawa Shoten Publishing, WOWOW and Ftony Canyon, present 
Naoki Hosaka “MPD-PSYCHO” Tomoko Nakajima, Rieko Miura. Mae Yuki and Ren Osugl 
Cinematograpfiy by Naosuke (maizumi. Edited by Yasushi Shimamura. 

Music byTsugutoshi Goto, Executive Producer Yoshihi^ Nakagawa 
Produced by Toshihiro Sato, NaoW Abe. Based on ttie wiginal idea and novel by Bji Otsuka. 
Written by Fiji Otsuka. Directed by Mashi Miike 


Sin and Memories of Drifting Pedals 

A sadistic criminal is turning his victims into human flower pots. Detective 
Amamiya Kazuhiko is called out of early retirement to work on the case, 
which is tied to horrific events in his past. His new wife 
goes missing and a mysterious cult with barcodes 
tattooed on their eyeballs surfaces to wreak 
havoc on the city. 

The Method of a Working World 

A brutal serial murderer cuts babies from 
their mothers' wombs in what appears to be 
a copycat crime from five years earlier. All of 
the women have barcodes tattooed on their 
eyeballs. The victims, under some sort of 
hypnosis, purchase the surgical quality knives 
used to kill them the day before their murders! 

As Detective Amamiya’s wife wanders the city 
in a trance, he discovers someone from his 
past is involved in the crime wave... 
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Please note: Since MPD PSYCHO v.--; filmed for television, the violent footage has been di^ally maske:^ v.;!; 
static. - - .C ug!i we attempted to find the footage uncut, ft no longer exsists. 
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Oim DISC 2 (COUeCfOlfS EDITION ONLY) 
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"GOCK AHP GUlk. ADAPTS THE PEST OF ITS PKEPECESSOSS, 
COMSINIHP THE PETAIIEP CHAGACTEGIIATIOHS OF GAIPH 
BAKSHtS WOGK WITH THE SPACED OUIi MUSICAl FANTASY 
ELEMENTS Of THE lUCGATIVE "HEAVY METAL". 

- THE HOLLYWOOD GEPOGTEG 


”eORGEOUS ANIMATION" 

- THE BOSTON HEGALpN 

^NUSIC ay LEOENDAny AUTISTS... 

WPOP, cheap trick, earth wind 6 FIRE 
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EtPAtWAVSBE,^<OMMV’S 


L ooking for advice about an 
unexpected pregnancy, an 
Innocent teenage couple 
winds up In a New York brothel. 
They accidentally set off a bfzarre 
Series of events that they'll never 
forget... if they live to tell about it. 

The uncbnsentlng girl Is drugged, 
her baby aborted and the fetus Is 
flushed down the toilet. The 
baby, exposed to toxic waste, 
regenerates and transforms into 
a vengeful mutant. Using its 
umbilical cord as a deadly tentacle 


and Its razor-sharp arms as w ■ 
claw-likc weapons, the mutant 
begins to wreak absolute chaos. 
It transforms the house into a 
womb'llke cocoon, surrounded 
by an airtight mucus membrane, 
from which there is no escape. 

In a never-before-seen way, 

THE SUCKLING proves that the 
special bond that exists between 
a mother and her child tran- 
scends eveiything In its path. 

Includes Theatrical Trailer 


AVAILABLE NOW! us MSRP $ra.98 • CDU SRP $22.93 (RH) • ELT-DV-7825 


MOM ALWAYS SAID 
"WO SWACKS BETWEEN MEALS' 


BUT WHAT IF 


WHITE KM! 


In the tradition of SHAUN OF THE 
DEAD, FLESH EATING MOTHERS is 
a non-stop action/comedy that 
tells the story of a kid’s worst 
nightmare: becoming dinner! One 
by one, mothers are infected with 
an unusual virus that makes them 
develop bottomless appetites. 
When they run out of food they 
simply walk next door, not to 


borrow a cup of sugar, but to make 
a new recipe with the neighbors as 
the main ingredient. Add a pinch 
of police corruption and a dash of 
a cover up in the coroner’s office 
and you have prepared a film 
deliciously destined to be a cult 
classic romp. 

Includes Theatrical Trader 


AVAILABLE NOW! us MSRP $19.98 • CDN SRP $22.99 (KH) • ELT-DV-3367 


Visit us online at www.elitedisc.com 


Amazon. Amazon.com and the Amazon. com logo are registered trademarlis of Amazon.com. Inc. or its affiliates. 







WHEN MARS ATTACKED 16 NOTE FROM UNDERGROUND 6 

Before John Carpenter’s The Thing, before Don Invasion flicks. 


Siegel’s Invasion of the Body Snatchers, there was H.G. 
Wells’ War of the Worlds. Three-time War of the Worlds 
starlet Ann Robinson remembers the invasion on the 
eve of yet another retelling of Wells’ classic tale. 

Plus: Orson Welles’ classic radio adaptation, a Wells 
bio, and War of the Worlds in comics, music and film, 
by Jovaoka Vuckovic, Joseph O’Brien, Michael 
Coren and Dave Alexander 

ROMERO RISING 26 

Following a two-decade absence, and in the midst of a 
full-scale zombie revival, George Romero returns to the 
sub-genre he created for his fourth Living Dead movie. 
Here’s what you can expect to see on June 24th. 
by Dave Alexander and Jovanka Vuckovic 


POST-MORTEM 7 

Letters fivmfans, readers and weirdos. 

DREADLINES 8 

News highlights, horror happenings. 

THE CORONER’S REPORT 12 
Weird stats and morbid facts. 

NEEDFUL THINGS 14 

Strange trinkets from our bazaar of the bizarre. 

CINEMACABRE 38 

The latest films, the newest DVDs and reissues. 

SCHIZOID CINEPHILE 64 
Mad musings from Chris Alexander. 


THE KING OF CRIMSON 32 

Thanks to a loving DVD reissue of one of his best 
films, Panic Beats, and a recent career-defining 
performance in Rojo Sangre, legendary Spanish 


BLOOD IN FOUR COLOURS 66 

The horror comic book gospel. 

THE NINTH CIRCLE 69 
Books that bleed. 




filmmaker Paul Naschy is in the midst of a renaissance, 
by The Gore-met 


MEMOIRS OF AN AMERICAN PSYCHO 36 
With an even nastier uncut version of the fihn coming 
to DVD this month, director Mary Harron wades back 
into the nihilistic mindscape of American Psycho. 

by Chris Alexander 


TRAVELOGUE OF TERROR 74 


Alcatraz Night Tour. 

Plus: Spooky San Francisco! 

THE GORE-MET 76 
Menu: Box of Guinea Pig 

AUDIO DROME 79 
Tunes from the tomb. 

PLAY DEAD 82 
New and upcoming games. 



CLASSIC CUT 86 
Mars Attacks collector’s cards 
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(^^eniembcr picking up a magazine called Science Fiction Age back when I was in high 
school, nol for any reason other than it had a cool pic on the cover. As it turned out. it was 
the premiere issue of that magazine. I’m not sure how long it lasted or if it still continues to this 
day. but I do remember the writers going on about what science fiction was and specifically how 
their definition did or did not include fantasy of the sword and sorcery type. That debate has rasied 
on outside of those pages and continues on many message boards and in the minds of genre -philes 
of all persuasions - be it sci-fi. fantasy or horror. 

It seems that people who are drawn to one genre or another don’t really want to be mixed in 
with the others. I can .sort of understand that; putting together the Rue Morgue Festival of Fear 
each year (which, incidentally, takes place in conjunction with SFX. Canada’s national .science 
fiction convention) makes for some sharp delineations as to what is considered horror and what is 
not. But seeing how no one in their right mind is going to confuse Jean-Luc Picard for Leather- 
face. what use is it to the average reader that these tcmis be so sharply adhered to? 

For the record, the tenns ‘■science fiction”, “fantasy” and "hoiTor" are today the property of pro- 
ducers and retailers, both of whom need to classify product within a market - it's the way eco- 
nomics distinguishes between art forms. But the genres themselves arc not so easily divided. 

Back in the 1 950s. the genres of horror and science fiction formed a sudden alliance and rained 
terror from the skies: it was the age of the invasion movies. It began cpiietly with 1 95 1's The Duv 
the Earth Stood Still, director Robert [The Haunting) Wise’s measured and cautionary tale of a 
superior alien race that saves humankind from itself. And even though the aliens turned out to be 
benevolent and much wiser than us trigger-happy humans, it was a late reveal audiences were 
terrified by the sight of a giant silver robot as it lumbered out of an alien craft. The same year saw 
the release of IVhen Worlds Collide, a catastrophic science fiction scenario that postulated the 
destruction of the world as a result of a planetary collision - again, science fiction was the con- 
tent but the effect was sheer terror. 

The stage was set for a film that would become the archetype for the decade: War ofthe Wnrld.s. 
Based on a 50-year-old book, the movie made explicit what had only been implied before: audi- 
ences swooned at the sight of a Martian fleet of mechanical monsters obliterating the earth. His- 
tory was sealed: hoiTor science fiction would thrive on the scares of a slew of invasion movies 
that have since become classic; It Came From Outer Space. Invaders From Mars. Invasion ofthe 
Body Snatchers. Earth Vs. The Flying Saucers. The Quaterinass E.\-perinient. It! The Terror From 
Beyond Space, and the list goes on. 

Like all trends, the great invasion from the skies eventually settled for the drive-in. but horror 
and science fiction would continue their tiyst. spawning some of the most tenor-laden moments 
the geni-e has seen; Village ofthe Damned, The Day the Earth Caught Fire. Dav ofthe Triffuls, 
Quatermass and the Pit. Soylent Green.... 

Later, in the 1 980s. with Western culture held in the grip of technological phobia, horror science 
fiction resurged with Ken Russell’s Altered States. Cronenberg’s Scanners and Micholas Meyer's 
The Day .After. That decade also saw neiwe-shattcring remakes of The Thing and The FIv. two clas- 
sic science fiction films now completely transfonned into gross-out horror flicks. 

All of which goes a long way to explaining why we’ve chosen to ignore the distinctions between 
science fiction and hoiTor in favour ol celebrating how the two genres have come losiether and 
continue to do so. Because - despite its many incarnations over the past 100 years - War ofthe 
Worlds suiwives as a scary story. Even Steven Spielberg and Tom Cruise know that, which is why 
the poster for their summci' blockbuster remake - with the earth in the grip of an alien claw - is 
hori;or through and through. Whether their new' version turns out any good is neither here nor 
there: War ofthe Worlds inaugurated one of the defining fears of the last century, a fear that con- 
tinues to thrive into the new millennium. 

RG 
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HOLY CRAP, you keep blowing the 
genre away with your insightful, intelligent 
journal, and eveiyone in the hoiTor industry 
knows it. But you outdid yourselves with 
your recent issue featuring Shinya Tsukamo- 
to - that cover alone was worth the price. But 
the top-notch writing on the inside from your 
team of experts is what will make your mag- 
azine last. Your attention to quality will 
ensure you have a long, long life, 

Raymond Cormack - 
Los Angeles, California 

ONCE AGAIN, your editorial rammed 
home, the movies out there are garbage and 
you managed to llnd something cool and put 
it on the cover. And while I'm at it. you have 
the best covers of any homor mag ever, 
except maybe Creepy. 

Jeff Sims - Vancouver. British Columbia 

I WENT TO SEE The Ainityville Horror 
yesterday and thoroughly enjoyed it; howev- 
er. evci 7 set piece in the movie is an homage 
to another classic honor film. When docs 
homage become plagiarism. 1 wonder? 1 
spotted references to The Shining. Carrie. 
Halloween. The Ring. Evil Dead. The Exor- 
cist. The Omen. Poltergeist. Friday the I3rh. 
Stir of Echoes, and The Sixth .Sense. Must 
every hoiror film feature a long-blaek-haired 
spooky little living dead doll these days? 
Keep up the good work. I love your illustri- 
ous tome, especially the editorial. 

.Mark Brown - Brisbane. Queensland 

WOW. when 1 picked up my first pulsat- 
ing copy of Rue Morgue a few issues back. 1 
think 1 felt the same way Indiana did when he 
discovered the lost Ark in Raiders. I can't 
believe this mag has eluded me all this time. 
1 mean, for Muiphy's sake. 1 live in Canada! 
After reading few issues now, 1 appreciate 
not only the detail that goes into e\ ei'y arti- 
cle, but also the refreshing diversity within 
the genre - mo\ ies. comics, books, arc all 
given proper and adequate attention, but 
what is more surprising is the lack of fixation 


on the saturated market of popular horror. 
You can pick up any old rag and read an 
interview with Kane Hodder or John Carpen- 
ter, but where else can you find a nice little 
look at Deadly Spawn'l Here's a thought 
though: if you haven't already done so, 1 
would love to see an article covering how 
many Hollywood stars of today got their feet 
off the ground starring in hotTor movies. I’m 
talking everything from Jamie Lee Curtis in 
Halloween, to Kevin Bacon in Friday, to 
Naomi Watts in Children of the Corn 4. Jen- 
nifer Aniston in Leprechaun, the list goes on. 
It would be nice to see a brief look at who 
appeared where. 

Chris Paradis - Red Deer, Alberta 

A HUGE )OB well done to Joseph 
O'Brien for his excellent retrospective on 
Doctor Who. It’s certainly the best piece I've 
ever read on this long-nmning series to 
appear in a publication not actually devoted 
to the show or written by fans. There seem to 
be a great number of horror fans who don’t 
understand the impact this series truly had. 
and they tend to categorize it as the same 
form of "space-based soap opera sci-fi geek- 
eiy" as Star Trek or Star Wars. As O'Brien 
points out. much of the success of Doctor 
Who during its peak years - Tom Baker’s 
first four seasons in paiticular - was due to 
the fact that it was essentially a monster- 
based horror show with the Doctor as its 
ongoing hero. To look back on stories such as 
these and say they’re Just cult sci-fi fodder 
and not ambitious horror stories in their own 
right is ludicrous. By that definition you’ve 
just exiled from the horror genre the first two 
versions of //7vr/.v/an of the Body Snatchers. 
both versions of The Thing, countless horror 
movies of the 1950s and, yes, even the great 
and mighty Alien. If it hadn't been for Doc- 
tor Who 1 might have never discovered hor- 
ror and dark fanta.sy. 1 would bet there arc 
many others who could say the same. Awe- 
some work. Joseph, and here's to hoping you 
never run out of Jelly Babies. 

Jeremy Webster - Canton, Kansas 


THIS IS THE FIRST TIME 1 picked 
up your mag, and the first time I’ve ever 
written in to a magazine, but I just felt an 
ovci-whelming need to respond to Dameyon 
Moore's letter about horrorcore/death rap. I 
pretty much agreed with what he had to say 
until the pari about ICP being the first rap- 
pers to do the horror thing. The pioneer of 
death rap is Necro, Brooklyn’s finest sadist. 
If you guys think Esham and ICP cut it, then 
1 plead with you to check out Necro, 111 Bill, 
Goreiex and Mr. Elydc, they are the best MCs 
on the subject of gore, death, satanism, etc. 
Love your mag... keep it brutal. 

Matt Dennis - Newmarket. Ontario 

I LOVE YOUR MAGAZINE and am 
always excited to see the new issue on the 
shelf, but morcso when it doesn't have some- 
thing on the cover I need to be embanassed 
of at the register, like the ink and paper wast- 
ed on the slick, pointless Amityville remake. 
(On a side note, your write-up on the Ami- 
tyvillc legacy and reviews of the old films 
was great). I thought Hollywood had hit rock 
bottom when they remade Psycho, hut this 
asshole (whose other impressive career 
endeavors include The Bachelor and the 
Scooby Doo movies) tiying to defang all the 
classic 'TOs hoiror is - in the words of Cecil 
B. Demented - an "enemy of film." 

Mike Gates - address withheld 

THANK YOU for such a great maga- 
zine. There arc plenty of horror-themed pub- 
lications on the market, but only a handful of 
high-quality ones. Rue Morgue brings a 
smile - or is it a gmesomc grin? - to my face 
ten times a year. 

Quentin Dunne - 
Sherman Oaks. California 


We encourage readers to send their comments via mail 
or e-mail. Letters may be edited for length and/or content. 
Please send to lnfo@rue-morgue.com or: 

POST M08TIM 

c/o Rue Morgue Magazine 

2926 Dundas St. West, Toronto, ON, M6P 1Y8, Canada 
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Masters of Horror invade Showtime 




Mick Garris corrals the “masters of horror" for a new television anthology. 


October 2005 just got a lot chillier with the 
news that American cable station Showtime 
will air Masters nf Horror, a thirteen- 
episode anthology series to be written and 
directed by some of the genre's most cele- 
brated names. The weekly, hour-long series 
will air on Friday nights and feature the tal- 
ents of top-tier hoiror filmmakers, including 
John Carpenter, George Romero. Tobc 
Hooper, Joe Dante. John Landis. Don 
Coscarclli. Dario Argento, Larry Cohen and 
Roger Connan. 

Executive producer Mick Garris, best 
known for directing multiple Stephen King 
adaptations for TV and film, is understand- 
ably excited by the prospect of making 
uncensored, commercial-free horror. 

"I don't watch commercial network televi- 
sion." Garris told Rue Morgue from his Cal- 
ifornia home. "It just doesn't mean anything 
to me. 1 can't get past the commercials, and 
1 just have no interest in getting to know 


those TV-series fami- 
lies and [making] 
tiiem a part of my 
life. But a series of 
completely unrelated 
hon'or films by these 
filmmakers? Now 
that interests me.” 

Masters is the 
roundabout result of 
several casual bi- 
monthly dinners 
organized by Garris 
and attended by vari- 
ous horror filmmak- 
ers, or. as Garris 
describes them, 
“the outcasts of the Hollywood system, the 
guys in the long, black coals." 

“There was no point other than to get 
together and shoot the shit.” Garris says of 
the first dinner meeting at Cafe Bizou in the 
San Fernando Valley. “It was Just an enjoy- 
able gathering of directors, not necessarily 
to compare notes or even talk about the mak- 
ing of horror films but just to enjoy one 
anolher’s company. No press, no sound 
bites, no mlcs." 

But .soon those casual discussions led to 
commitments from the filmmakers. Garris 
and his business partners then found financ- 
ing through TDT, the company that owns 
Anchor Bay (who will eventually release the 
series on DVD). The major draw for the 
directors was that, unlike with most Holly- 
wood productions. Masters of Horror's film- 
makers are being left alone to do virtually 
whatever they want without studio interfer- 
ence. 


"Fve just been telling everybody wc want 
smart and scary," Garris explains. “I want 
each of these little films lo be dilTerent from 
each other. I want a John Carpenter episode 
to look and act like a John Carpenter movie; 
John Landis’ to be a John Landis movie; we 
don’t want one style, we want thirteen.” 

Filming began in Vancouver in late April, 
with each episode allotted a ten-day shoot- 
ing schedule and Greg Nicotero (Army of 
Darkness. Scream, Land of the Dead) super- 
vising the makeup FX. Among the first 
episodes shot arc Jennifer, directed by 
Argento and based on the comic book by 
Bruce Jones and Bemie Wrightson, Dreams 
In The Witch House, adapted from the H.P. 
Lovecraft classic and directed by Stuart 
Gordon (Re-Animator), and Cigarette Bums, 
an original tcleplay by Drew McWeeny and 
Scott Swan, with Carpenter at the helm. 

Gan'is is painfully aware of the “excmcial- 
ing expectations” the title Masters of Horror 
places on him, not only to executive produce 
an entertaining show but lo live up to the 
work of his fellow directors, as he’s also 
adapting and directing his own short story. 
Chocolate, the tale of a man who experi- 
ences a stranger's senses. 

"Well, I was thinking of calling it The 
Masters Of Horror... and Mick Garris, but it 
seemed a bit long,” he jokes. “1 certainly 
don’t put myself on the same level as the 
greats. But it's the title of the show, the mar- 
keting hook, and the powers that be felt that 
1 had earned a position, not just for creating 
the show but for the successes I’ve had in 
the field. I’m humbled to be a part of this.” 

Sean Plummer 
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Coscarelli confirms 
impending Phantasm revival 


Expect more human skulls to get ventilated 
hy flying silver orbs thanks to a proposed big- 
budget resurrection of the Phantasm fran- 
chise. Don Coscitrelli. creator of the Phan- 
tasm films, tells Rue Morgue that New Line 
Cinema is interested in furthering the tales of 
the Tall Man and his army of demon Jawas. 

■’Well, we've been in serious negotiations 
with New Line for a while and hopefully this 
will result in some exciting developments in 
the Phantasm world." he says (although the 
deal had not been finalized at press time). 
"Due to all the interest in remaking classic 
honor titles, it was inevitable that Phantasm 
would be mentioned." 

And while several producers and studios 
have come knocking w'ith proposals for a 
remake since 1998's Phantasm IV: Oblivion, 
“most were predicated on doing something of 
the lowest common denominator, to com- 
pletely recast and aim squarely for the teen- 
hon'or nicu-ket." reveals the writer/director. 

Although dead set against making a WB- 
styic movie aimed at the "mall audience". 
Coscarelli admits that some of the offers were 
tempting. 

"On the one hand I was resistant to selling 
the franchise out for some easy money." he 
explains, "but on the other, the Phantasm fans 
have been hounding me for years about 
'Where’s the next one?"' 

Enter New Line executive Jeff Katz (a 
"genuine horror fan", according to Coscarel- 
li). who spetuheaded a plan to create a new 
Phantasm senes made on large budgets with 
state-of-the-art effects while still utilizing the 
services of fan favourites Angus Scrimm and 
Reggie Bannister. 

"His plan was to take the best elements 
from a script draft I had done a while back 
with Austin writer Stephen Romano and 
bring on some other collaborators to create a 
're-imagining' of the franchise," says 
Coscarelli, who adds that he would not direct, 
but would produce. 

The relaunch calls for a Phantasm trilogy, 
with the first film focusing on the character of 


Mike Pearson as a teenager, and the second 
film potentially based on a script by Roger 
Avary {Pulp Fiction. Silent Hill). Dubbed “a 
screenplay about the Apocalypse and Hell on 
Earth’’ and set in a post-apocalyptic America 
that consists of only three states - Californitu 
New York and the Plague Zone ruled by 
everyone's favourite mortician, the Tall Man 
- Avary 's script was originally intended as 
the fourth film in the original franchise but 
was deemed too expensive. No writer for the 
proposed third film has been named. 

Fans of the scries may also recall that 
Coscarelli was planning to make a fifth film 
in the franchise called Phantasm's End with 
Bruce Campbell. Campbell is expected 
appear in the second and third films of 
the new scries. Campbell and Coscarel- 
li previously worked together on 
Biibba Ho-Tep. and Coscarelli con- 
firms they iu'e working on a sequel. 

'There are serious rumours that 
Elvis just might still be alive and 
ready to come back to kick some 
undead ass in Biibba Nosferatu: Curse 
of the She-Vampires." says Coscarelli. "Not a 
bad title, huh?” 

Coincidentally. NECA/Reel Toys has 
announced it is unveiling two new toy lines: 
Phantasm figures (to be released this fall) 
and Biibba Ho-Tep figures (set for release in 
early 2006). 

But that’s not all Coscarelli has on his 
plate. The writer/director was recently asked 
to join the new Masters of Horror project 
with genre vets George Romero, Tobe Hoop- 
er. John Carpenter. Dario Argento. Stuart 
Gordon and John Landis. 

"I was honoured to be included." says 
Coscarelli. whose one-hour episode is based 
on the Joe R. Lan.sdale short story Incident 
On And Off A Mountain Road (Lansdale also 
wrote the short story that Bubba Ho-Tep is 
based on). "I have co-written a screen adap- 
tation of it with Stephen Romano." he says. 
Filming begins in Vancouver in May. 
although no casting has been confirmed. 

Barrett Hooper 


Bump in the Night Productions 
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Formed in 1998, the group behind darkpassage.com 
covertly visite and documents derelict sites then 
posts photos and mini-essays of the abandoned hos- 
pitals, mental health facilities, hotels and factories 
which they infiltrate. A mind-blowing one-of-a-kind 
look into urban and institutional decay. 


www.boomartwork.com 

Specializing in creepy logos, websites and t-shirt 
designs for horror punk outfits like Calabrese and The 
. Butchers, Eric van den Boom’s online gallery is as 
' graphically sound as a vector-illustrated axe to the 
skull. 


^ asylumeclecb'ca.com/malady 
Join Asylum Eclectica’s Malady of the Month club, 
where gruesome disease is served up every 30 days 
complete witfi visual documentation and medical 
descriptions. Some past maladies include Dracuncu- 
I liasis, Syphilis, Leprosy and the dreaded Harlequin 
Ichthyosis. Enlist today. 


www.castleofspirit5.com 
This dense Australian website collects thousands of 
ghostly tales - some true, some fictional. Also includ- 
ed are special sections for Aussie hauntings and 
ghost tours. Get spooked down under! 


kevan.org/proce55ing/zombies/ 

Programmer Kevan Davis knows zombies - he’s even 
developed a zombie infection simulation that allows 
you to witness how quickly the disease can spread 
over a typical urban environment. Control Panic and 
Population as you watch pink dots representing citi- 
zens turn into brain-munching hordes! 
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Got a Roadkill suggestion? ^ 


E-mail a link to: roadkill@rue-moigue.com 


Fessenden wraps on The Last Winter 


Iconoclastic indie frightmeister Larry Fes- 
senden {Wendigo, Hahil) has just returned to 
New York, following an arduous two-montli 
shoot overseas, to begin post-production on 
his newest film, The Last Winter. Set in the 
Arctic tundra of Northern Alaska, it tells the 
tale of a exploration team (including Phan- 
tasm IPs James LeGros and Hellboy himself, 
Ron Perlman) working for a petroleum com- 
pany engaged in a massive oil project. After 
one crew member is found dead, disorienta- 
tion slowly claims the sanity of the others as 
each succumbs to the strangely mutating 
cnviromneni around them. 

“In the time-honoured tradition of horror 
films. The Last Winter was written as a cau- 
tionary fiction.” reveals Fessenden, whose 
previous films have toyed with the horror 
archetypes of Frankenstein’s monster, the 
vampire and the werewolf. “It is a character 
piece - a mood piece - with a supernatural 
element. All my films have been a combina- 
tion of elements - the genre told through my 
own lens.” 

With its frozen setting and themes of isola- 
tion and paranoia. The Last Winter recalls 
other snowbound tltrillers, most notably John 
Carpenter’s The Thing and Hammer’s The 
Abominable Snowman. Fessenden notes that 
his latest will definitely tap into the dramatic 
tension that arises from the setting. 

“Wlienever you have a group of characters 
in a remote place facing the unknown, there 
is tension,” he says. “I would include the 
Alien spaceship set-up. and The H/i>'.s'.?-typc 
set-up - a situation where a finite amount of 
characters have to battle an outside force and 
themselves. It's classic.” 

Though the writer/director says he planned 
to shoot on location in Alaska, he was even- 
tually forced to lens the film in Iceland. 

“I visited Alaska with my producer in 2003 
and the country was glorious. But structural- 
ly, we found the state was not set up to do a 
low-budget picture; you'd have to ship in a 
lot of equipment and crew, and it all became 
expensive quickly. We went to Canada next, 
but were woiried about the teirain - at least 
where we scouted in Albeila. We worried 



The Last Winter: Ron Perlman stars in 
Larry Fessenden’s latest cautional tale. 


about the reliability of the snow. In any case, 
my producer became aware of Iceland and 
wc visited and found it had so much to offer.” 

In addition to a name cast. The Last Winter 
also boasts a bigger budget, the largest of his 
career, but Fessenden says the extra dollars 
were little comfort in the frozen wasteland. 

“This amount of money in a more con- 
tained environment might have given me an 
advantageous edge,” he says, “but somehow 
all those advantages evaporated. We were 
shooting five to six pages a day in a hostile 
environment, The only thing that had 
changed is that we were in an exotic location 
with 35mm cameras, a crane and name 
actors. Otherwise it was as rushed and des- 
perate as any low-budgct film I’ve done.” 

Despite the physically-tasking shoot, Fes- 
senden is pleased with the results, and says 
the fuii.shcd film may surprise viewers, espe- 
cially fans of his leading man. 

“The only thing I can guarantee is an 
unusual performance by Ron Perlman, some- 
thing we haven't seen before, and maybe the 
beginning of a more diverse career for Ron. if 
that’s what he's looking for. He does it all in 
thus one. even wets the bed." 

Fessenden plans to have The Last Winter 
ready for the festival circuit this November. 

Joseph O’Brien 
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+ Over six gallons of fake blood was required to shoot the eight murder scenes 
1973’s Theatre of Blood. 


+ According to statistics from a 1998 Aviation Health Institute study, more people 
die on planes from illnesses than in crashes. 




+ The score used in the original Aniiryville Horror composed by Lalo Schifrin was 
rumoured to be a reworking of the rejected soundtrack he initially composed for The 
Exorcist. The AnutyviUe Horror score went on to be nominated for an Academy 
Award. 


+ Studies show that Mondays are the favoured day for both heart attacks and sui- 
cides. 


+ In Ancient Hgypt. one of the ingredients prescribed for contraception was croc 
odile dung. 


+ The first traffic lights were powered by gas and used in London. England in 
1868. After they caused an explosion that injured the policeman operating them, 
traffic lights did not reappear until 1914 in Cleveland. Ohio. 


+ The titular ship in the film Event Horizon was actually modeled after the Notre 
Dame cathedral. 


+ The only time in the documented history of humankind that there was a marked 
decline in the world population were the years directly following 1347. at the onset 
of the Black Plague in Europe. 


+ Certain dentists recommend that toothbrushes be kept no less than six feet from 
the toilet in order to avoid airborne bacteria that result from Hushing, however a 
recent episode oEMythbitsters even found fecal coliforms on toothbnishes kept in 
other areas of the home. 


+ The punishment of 1000 lashes was doled out to a British soldier stationed in 
Quebec. Canada in 1810. This sentence was so severe that it could not be carried 
out in a single day, the soldier received 500 lashes then was hospitalized to recov- 
er before receiving the rest. 


+ When the guillotine was first used on the place dc Greve in France on April 25th. 
1792. the gathered spectators were not happy with this new fonn of execution and 
wanted a resurgence of the gallows. 



+ In .lohn Carpenter’s In the Mouth qfMcidnes.s\ the small town named Hobb's End 
is actually a reference to the film Oiiaterniass and the Pit - it shares a name with 
the location where the excavation of the alien ship took place. 


+Tuberculosis. a disease that has affected millions, was considered "erotic and 
beautiful” by many poets and authors in the 19th century. The symptoms of the dis- 
ease - a weakened state, pale gauntness and rosy cheeks - were synonymous with 
.public perception of female beauty at that time. 

-compiled by Monica S. Kuebler 
Got a weird stat or morbid (act? 
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WYCHWOOD IMPORTED BEER 

{Prices vary) 

Witches, goblins and imps fill their cups with libations from Wychwood Brewery, a beer company that hails 
from the fringes of the Royal Forest of Wych Wood in England. On tap: Flobgoblin Strong Dark Ale, Rddler's 
Elbow Wheat Brewed Ale, Black Wych Spellbinding Stout, and seasonal ales like Scarlet Wych and Wolf 
Rider. So cast off those Nazgul duds and quit it with the lite beer already. 

Available at your local import-friendly liquor store and at www.wychwood.co.uk. 


SPEEDCUIT METAL SCULPTURES 

$25 USD Vampire Bat Toilet Paper Holder 
$100 USD Voodoo Skull Hat Hook 

Not that you didn’t already know, but Martha Stewart is useless... and a criminal besides. Who needs a 
mallard duck toilet paper roll concealer when you can use a brushed metal bat to dispense your bum 
cloths? From Voodoo spice and hat racks to Gothic bottle openers and flaming skull napkin and candle 
holders, Speedcult custom cuts the creepiest home decor from stainless steel. 

Available in a range of high-gloss, hot rod colours at www.speedcult.coni. 




DEADLY SPAWN PUPPET 

$95 USD 

Remember when those deadly, multi-toothed worms from outer space attacked those old 
ladies at their tea party in Douglas McKeown’s Deadly SpawrD For the cost of the film’s 
makeup budget, you too can scare the elderly with this realistic latex puppet complete with 
armatured tentacles! 

The worms have crash landed atwww.bumpinthenightproductions.com. 


9” STRANGE DOLLS 

$60 USD each 

Now here’s a doll May Canaday would make if she watched 
The Brothers Quay Collection while listening to Nightmare Pic- 
ture Theatre and hadn’t slept in a week. Weird, misshapen and 
tortured, these unusual handmade dolls can be custom 
designed by artist Beth Robinson or chosen from creepy lines 
like Stitch Bitch, Accidents, Misers, Crude and Specimens. 
Definitely not for children, unless you want them to have 
nightmares. 

Request your own at www.strangedolls.net. 
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in 1898, 50 years before the genre would experience its notori- 
maraud of invasion movies, noted British fantasist Herbert George 
- influenced by scientist Percival Lowell’s observations of 
canals on Mars and Darwin’s Origin of the Species - penned an alarming 
story about a heterodoxical war of global significance that was provoked 
by malevolent aliens from Mars. For the first time in literary history, 
“unsympathetic invaders from another planet” converged upon Earth to 
rape the land and drain humanity of its life’s blood for sustenance. It was 
the war to end all wars, it was the War of the Worlds. 

H.G. Wells’ book - a political allegory, lesson in humility and arguably 
the most important novella in the history of science fiction - has become 
a literary landmark that possesses a longevity shared only by milestones 
like Bram Stoker’s Dracula, Mary Shelley’s Frankenstein and Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. Like those books. War of the Worlds 
has enjoyed several leases on life, each with its own topical cultural anx- 
iety as the driving force. In the story, terrifying Martians arrive in mysteri- 
ous cylinders, bringing with them a voracious red weed, dispatching enor- 
mous tripod-legged killing machines that scorch the Earth with burning 
rays and poisonous black gas, the wholesale destruction of humanity as 
their agenda. 

The book had a profound influence on the progression of horror in sci- 


ence fiction literature, a genre in which the concept of alien invasion 
would become a staple, notably in John Campbell’s Who Goes There? 
(which would later inspire two film versions of The Thindl, Jack Finney’s 
Invasion of the Body Snatchers and John Wyndham’s Village of the 
Damned. 

Over the past century. War of the Worlds’ tendrils have found their way 
into virtually all manner of creative media, resurfacing first in Gernsback's 
Amazing Stories in 1927, as well as the pulp magazine The Witch’s Tales 
in 1 936, where future Citizen Kane director Orson Welles was first exposed 
to it in anticipation of his famous radio adaptation. War of the Worlds 
reappeared repeatedly as a 1953 film version, a 1973 made-for-TV 
dramatization of Welles’ radio broadcast, a 1988 television series sequel 
called War of the Worlds: The Second Invasion, a musical by Jeff Wayne 
(see pg. 25), an arcade game from Cinematronics, a PC game from GT 
Interactive based on Wayne’s musical, a comic book from Steve Niles (see 
sidebar) and, finally, an unlimited-budget, Steven Spielberg-helmed adap- 
tation starring Tom Cruise and written by David Koepp (see pg.24), set for 
a June 27 global invasion. 

Although tradifionally viewed as a science fiction story. War of the 
Worlds is a horrifying concept. In it the human race is burned, radiated, 
juiced and eaten alive, buildings are decimated, and all hope for survival 



is virtually lost in the face of a powerful and malevolent alien force. It is 
the apocalypse, and there is nothing more frightening to humanity than its 
own extinction, which is likely the reason Welles’ renowned broadcast was 
so effective: when it first aired, over one million listeners thought what 
they were hearing was rea/(see p. 19). 

Public distaste for the radio drama notwithstanding, IVar of the Worlds 
still occasioned a massively successful film just fifteen years later from 
producer George Pal {When Worlds Collide) who, following Welles' lead, 
relocated the action to Cold War America, capitalizing on cultural anxiety 
once again. In Pal and director Byron Haskin’s IVar of the Worlds, the 
Martian war machines were given a facelift and became sinister 
boomerang-shaped flying machines with glowing green heat-rays so 
unstoppable that even the world’s first weapon of mass destruction - the 
atomic bomb - was useless against them. Inside lurked vaguely 
humanoid, tentacled beings and confronting them were leads Ann Robin- 
son and Gene Barry (as Sylvia Van Buren and Dr. Clayton Forrester, 
respectably), two faces that became archetypes for the human race in a 



new era of invasion movies. 

Though Haskin’s version of War of the Worlds infuses a great deal 
more religion and less violence than previous incarnations, the film’s 
remarkable special effects (two-years-in-the-making) nevertheless estab- 
lished it as a benchmark that sparked over a decade of invasion movies 
that became an entire sub-genre unto themselves. Although they enjoyed 
their greatest popularity during the drive-in era of the ’50s and ’60s, inva- 
sion films have continued relevance to the present day. From Invaders 
From Mars (1953) to the television series 1/(1983) to John Carpenter’s 
They Live (1988) and M. Night Shyamalan's Signs (2002), Wells' innova- 
tive concept, the vanguard of alien invasion terror, still retains strong cur- 
rency in the genre. 

Rue Morgue recently spoke with Ann Robinson, who continues to carry 
the story with her after half a century. Having starred in the classic 1953 
War of the Worlds, she reprised her role as Sylvia Van Buren in the ’80s 
television sequel and now makes her third appearance in Spielberg’s ver- 
sion of War of the Worlds, out later this month. 



What do you feel the differences are between 
H.6. Wells’ 1898 War of the Worlds novel and 
the 1953 film adaptation that you appeared 
in? 

I didn’t see anything similar between Wells’ book 
and [animator-cum-producer] George Pal’s War 
of the Worlds other than the opening line, where 
we were being scrutinized by Martians from 
outer space, and the ending which loosely ties 
into something taken from the book about “the 
littlest things which God, in His wisdom, placed 
upon this earth” saving us from the invasion. 
Those are the only two references in the entire 
movie that actually came from Wells’ book, 
which was a very important social commentary 
of his time. 

And still is. The story has endured because 
"the threat” has been adaptable as social 
commentary over the years, would you 
agree? 

Absolutely. When Wells wrote the book initially it 
was about the British empire and imperialism, 
those were his Martians. Orson Welles had Hitler 
and the Nazis in 1938 and those were his Mar- 
tians. George Pal had the Red Menace, commu- 
nism, the Cold War, and those were his Martians, 
and now we have Steven Spielberg and I guess 
his Martians are going to be Al Qaeda. Enduring 
is the right word; this story has lasted three 
epochs, and in all three epochs the story has 
been about the annihilation of freedom, which is 
a threat that remains terrifying because it will 
never cease to exist. 

How did you get involved in War of the 
Worlds? 

I was under contract to Paramount and was 
involved in a group of stars of the future called 
“The Golden Circle.” 1 was one of many who had 
read for the part but I got it because of a dra- 
matic coach 1 had at the time. She had given me 
a dramatic exercise in breathing, sort of a simu- 
lation of two voices. I had to play both characters 



What do you remember most about the 
movie shoot? 

The most exciting part of the shoot was the 
one location shot we did in Arizona. We 
required huge miiitary movements in the 
one scene and the army was out and 
doing maneuvers or something with 
tanks. Most of the military action you 
saw in the picture was from the Arizona 
National Guard. We went over there and 
ran amongst moving tanks. They 
weren't moving on “action”, we were 
moving on “don't get squashed!” So 
we looked frantic because we were 
running between them and making 
sure these enormous real war 
machines didn’t get us [laughs]. 

The special effects on War of the 
Worlds were remarkable for the 
time. 

All done by love and genius. Every- 
thing was done by hand and when 
I listen to some of the people who 
worked under [art director] Al 
Nozaki, they say the man hours 
that went into this were incredi- 
ble because every detail had to 
be taken care of. Our city hall 
downtown was about ten to 
twelve feet tall; in fact, none of 
the miniatures were small. 

Almost all the action was done 
on Stage 1 8 and I remember 
seeing these enormous 


simultaneously without detecting that i was 
changing my breath in the middle of the sen- 
tences. George Pal was very Impressed with this 
because when he heard the recording, [co-star] 
Gene Barry said, “It’s got to be a trick, it’s two 
people or one actress that recorded it twice.” In 
the end they both said; “She may not look the 
part but she’s got it anyway.” 


machines. They were over a metre wide and they 
were all done with neon and guided by fifteen 
wires. Seven or eight of them were guide wires 
and the rest were electric, to make the heads 




movie for some time and that’s also what I saw 
people doing after the premiere of \Nar of the 
Worlds. People were commenting and talking 
quietly about what they had seen. It definitely 
startled and unsettled them, especially because 
of the mention of the atomic bomb. We knew 
about Nagasaki and Hiroshima and how devas- 
tating that was and how brave we were to use it 
in the movie. That was still touchy subject matter 
at the time. We dared to use “the ultimate" 
[weapon of mass destruction] and it didn't work, 
we were at the mercy of these beings that were 
determined to annihilate us and take away our 
freedom and that really scared people, because 
it was a wound that we were still healing from in 
reality. 


Pal s War of the Worlds 


turn, to make the lights come out of the tip end 
of the wings, et cetera. It was remarkable to see 
these three huge, ominous Martian war 
machines - which were designed after the 
graceful stingray and the arm of a zenith record 
player - rise up on these piano wires, which inci- 
dentally, when we went to widescreen, you could 
see. 

They would have shot the film initially for the 
square screen. 

Cinema was in its infancy and so much was 
changing during that time. We also didn’t have 
the right to do a "talkie” version of War of the 
Worlds either. When Cecil B.DeMille bought the 
rights from Wells in 1926, the talkies didn’t exist 
yet, so halfway through the making of the film we 
had to track down Wells’ son - who also wanted 
to adapt the story himself at one time - to buy 


War of the Worlds was one of the first few 
fear-driven, dystopic science fiction films. 
Prior to that most alien films were utopic. Do 
you think that had anything to do with how 
frightened people becamd? 

Yes, I think it did. George Pai started 
that trend with Destination Moon 
[1950] about men landing on 
'I REMEMBER the moon. Then you had 

SEEING THESE ENORMOUS " 


the rights to release a 
talking version of the 
film. In fact, there were 
several people who 
wanted to adapt War of 
the Worlds that were 
talked out of it. Ray Harry- 
hausen wanted to do it, and 
even had a script, but backed off 
when he found out his good friend Pal 
was doing it, which pleased him greatly being 
that Pal helped pioneer stop-motion animation. 
[Director] Alexander Korda and [writer] Howard 
Koch were also interested. 

Didn’t Alfred Hitchcock also want to adapt it? 

Yes he did, but Wells talked him out of it because 
he felt that the story was outdated by that time 
and Hitchcock was unsuccessful at convincing 
him that it could be updated. 

We can only imagine what Hitch- 
cock's version would have turned 
out like. Do you remember how 
Pal’s War of the Worlds ivas initial- 
ly received? 

People were oddly quiet about it. We 
were very innocent in the ’50s and 
were less than ten years away from 
World War 11, so we were very naive 
people and this movie was quite a 
shock to us. When I saw The Sixth 
Sense, my husband, son and I stood 
on the street and talked about the 


MACHINES. THEY WERE OVER A 
METRE WIDE AND THEY WERE All 
DONE WITH NEON AND GUIDED 
BY FIFTEEN WIRES." 


1951 and The Day the 
Earth Stood Still and 
now you have extrater- 
restrials showing up. 
Then The Thing From 
Another Planet came out 
and it was really the first 
in the progression of men- 
acing alien movies and it 
really, really startled people. No 
one had ever heard of such a con- 
cept. Back then we had only vaguely heard 
about flying saucers and the aliens we did know 
were the benevolent but stern ones from movies 
like The Day the Earth Stood Still, which also 
scared people. So by the time War of the Worlds 
was released we were terrified of the unknown. I 
mean here were these beings that came along 
without warning and blasted us to smithereens, 
it was very scary. 

How did the conservative audiences of the 
’50s respond to the violence in the film? 

Well it was wartime. We were at war with these 
people, they had attacked us, and of course it 
wasn’t so long ago that we were at war with Ger- 
many and Japan. When War of the Worldsopens, 
it opens with a Paramount newsreel, which is 
how we used to receive the news in those days, 
and the man is speaking in staccato very much 
like the newsreels we used to see back then. 
There was no news on television, which was in 
its infancy. You would go to see the news at the 
theatre, so you actually thought you were watch- 
ing a newsreel until you saw the War of the 
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A few days after Hitler marched into Austria, War of the Worlds appeared in its second incarnation. Orson Welles' radio drama 
induced one of the world's most infamous cases of mass hysteria and became one of the most remarkable broadcasts in history. 


WEAPONS OF MASS DECEPTION 

BY JOSEPH O’BRIEN 



O n the eve of Halloween in 1938, between 
the hours of 8pm and 9pm EST, the 
Earth was invaded by malevolent tenta- 
cled aliens from the planet Mars. From their 
landing site in Grover’s Mill, New Jersey, 
they carved a path of destruction all the way 
to New York City. Using deadly heat-rays and 
noxious gas, they left millions dead and 
mankind on the brink of overnight extinction. 

At least that’s w'hat roughly one (out of a 
record six) million listeners were led to 
believe when they heard the CBS Mercury 
Theater On the Air radio 
adaptation of H.G. Wells’ 

War of the Worlds. Though 
anyone who tuned in right 
away could not have missed 
the introduction by 
director/star Orson Welles, a 
late-arriving audience heard 
what sounded like a program 
of dance music “from the 
Meridian Room of the Park 
Plaza Hotel in downtown New York” - a 
series of piano standards performed by future 
Psycho composer Bernard Hernnann - sud- 
denly interrupted by a series of breaking news 
flashes detailing the anival and attack of an 
invading force on American soil. 


The play’s pseudo-reality approach was the 
brainchild of screenwriter Howard Koch 
(who was later propelled to stardom with his 
script for Casablanca) and professional shit- 
disturber and egomaniac Welles, who had 
recently gained infamy onstage with a mod- 
ern-dress production of Julius Caesar that 
featured the Roman leader in pseudo-Nazi 
garb, and of course went on to direct Citizen 
Kane. 

The on-scene report of the first Martian 
attack by reporter Carl Phillips (Frank Read- 
ick, a Mercury regular who 
later appeared in Welles’ Jour- 
ney Into Fear. 1943) was 
deliberately inspired by Her- 
bert Morrison’s gut-wrench- 
ing eyewitness account of the 
Hindenburg crash just one 
year previous (right down to 
the New Jersey locale), and 
the entire production was 
doubtlessly influenced by the 
Nazi march across Europe; the Munich Crisis 
was barely a month past, triggering record 
sales of radios to citizens anxious for up-to- 
the-minute reports on what must have, even 
then, seemed like inevitable war. 

Wliether Welles was capitalizing on or sim- 


ply responding to these growing global ten- 
sions, the effect cannot be understated. What 
began as an innovative adaptation of a literary 
classic lit a powder keg of suppressed societal 
tension and exploded into possibly the largest 
case of public mass hysteria on record. 

So convinced were some listeners of the 
fictitious events reported from the Wilmuth 
Fann in Grover's Mill, that they reported 
actually being able to see the fire of the battle 
from their rooftops, choking on imaginary 
poison gas emitted from nonexistent war 
machines, and some claimed to have even 
seen the Martians. More serious were reports 
of people attempting suicide rather than face 
death at the hands of the alien invaders. Panic 
spread rapidly and New Jersey’s citizeruy 
packed its freeways in a desperate attempt to 
escape before Dan Seymour interrupted the 
broadcast to remind listeners it was only a 
dramatization. 

The fallout of the War of the Worlds radio 
drama was impressive and unprecedented. 
Welles and company were vilified by the 
frightened public and press. The panic was 
front page news in the Halloween edition of 
The New York Times, and one AP report 
referred to them as “perpetrators of the inno- 
vation.” The FCC tlireatened investigations 
into possible wrongdoing, and even Wells 
himself went on record in the next day’s Lon- 
don press blistering CBS and, by extension, 
Welles; “I gave no permission whatever for 
alterations which might lead to the belief that 
it was real news,” he said. A later broadcast in 
Spanish sadly resulted in the death of fifteen 
people when listeners in Ecuador attacked a 
local radio station, setting it ablaze, after dis- 
covering the show was a hoax. 

Wliether War of the Worlds is a testament to 
the height of Welles’ storytelling genius or the 
bottomless depths of public gullibility is a 
matter of opinion, but it proved to all the per- 
suasive power of fear and laid the ground- 
work for seven decades of media manipula- 
tion to follow. Welles is long gone, the last 
victim of his own hubris, but whether it’s the 
BBC’s infamous Ghostwatch broadcast. The 
Blair Witch Pivject, Incident At Loch Ness or 
Weapons of Mass Destmetion in Iraq, the 
public’s willingness to swallow anything 
wrapped up in the most superficial guise of 
tnith continues unabated. Provided, of course, 
that tliey’re scared enough. ^ 
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1 s if tlie world needed furliier proof of M/aro/ 
A the Worlds enduring legacy, two recent 
O comic titles prove that H.G. Wells’ seminal 
tale still retains the power to captivate in any 
medium.’: ; 

Celebrated horror scribe Steve Niles (50 Days 
of Night, see RM034) pays homage to Wells’ 
1 898 classic with a truncated version Pf the orig- 
inal story in his second entry in IDW’s Little Book 
of Horror series, War of the Worlds. All the mator 
players are here: tripod- 
walking war machines, 
mysterious red weed, an 
apocalypse-obsessed 
rnanic cferic and, unlike 
%ron Ha^in’s 1953 film 
adaptation, Niles' book 
never once skimps on the 
gore present in the novel 
(“Charred bodies littered 
the streets and the air 
stank of burnt meat"). 

Ted (Metropol) McKeever’s trademark Kafka- 
esque painted art gives the story a timeless qual- 
ity as you drink in panels rich with biood-r«l 
skies, multi-toothed, cephalopod-lite Martian 
beasts and ravens feasting on human carrion. 
Like Wells’, book, the comic comes to an all-toe- 
abrupt end, leaving’Us wanting more. - 

The League of Extraordinary Gentlemen, VoL II 
also follows Wells’ account meticulously, all the 

I While tweaking the reader’s 
expectations and filling in 
some fiendishly clever back 
story, including how the toiled 
efforts of Gulliver Jones arid 
John Carter paved the way 
for the Martian Invasion, how 
the traitorous Invisible Man 
conspired with the Martians, 
and how the red weeds that 
choked the Thames were to keep Nemo’s 
Nautilus at bay. And for the first time vve have ttie 
ii^ght into the desperate mission to locate the 
genius scientist Dr. Moreau, whose top secret 
wrapon “H-142” turned the tide of tf^ war and 
destroyed the Martiais onde and for all - aH 
meticulously illustrated by lto\rin O’Neill. ; 

DC’s gorgeously collected two-volume hard- 
Qwer reissue contoins the graphic novel aloi^ 
wito the infamous New Traveler’s Almanac, 
which detaiis the ifches of the League's world 
and, as a bonus, includes Aian Modre’s entire 
script for the series,; : : 

Jovanka Vuckovic and Brad Abraham 
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Worlds logo. They even used the voice of 
Paul Frees, who used to be the voice of the 
Paramount newsreels, for added authentic- 
ity. 

Which is the same concept Orson Welles 
employed in the 1930s radio broadcast 

Exactly. It got your attention and it worked 
but, naturally, people weren’t fooled for 
quite as long as they were with the radio 
drama because once the 
film proper got going you 
knew it was just a movie. It 
was interesting that Orson 
Welles was able to bring it 
up-to-date so effectively 
despite the fact that Wells 
thought it was impossible 
to update, as he told 
Hitchcock. 

Did the controversy 
over the 1930s radio 
broadcast have any 
effect on Pal's film? 

Not to my knowledge. I 
think everyone had sort of let it go by then. 

I don’t think it hindered or encouraged its 
success much. It’s interesting that Steven 
Spielberg’s story starts out somewhere in 
New Jersey like Welles’ radio drama did. I 
know he filmed all over the Eastern 
seaboard, actually. I have a feeling that 
Spielberg’s motion picture will be a more 
serious adaptation of the book than the ’50s 
film was. 


you can see it in his new one-sheet, the crea- 
ture’s hand that is holding Earth has a creepy 
moss that’s riding its way around its wrist. In 
Wells’ book, if you remember, there is a red moss 
that overcomes the landscape and suffocates the 
bushes, trees, houses and pretty much every- 
thing in its path. 

Tell us a little about Spielberg’s approach to 
War of the Worlds. 

! only got the last pages of the script, but I 
know that it’s not a remake of 
the 1950s film by any stretch. 
Spielberg doesn’t have to 
remake anything, he does 
what he wants to do. This has 
been his favourite movie all his 
life and he’s always wanted to 
make his own version of it. He 
even dedicated a scene in £. T. to 
me. He said he did that for me as 
an homage to my scene in War of 
the Worlds when the alien touch- 
es my shoulder. He couldn’t wait 
for me to get there because he 
had a million questions to ask me. 
He loved the Martian and said it 
was the best monster ever put in a monster 
movie because you knew it wasn’t a man in a 
rubber suit, it didn’t have arms or legs and you 
didn’t see the bottom of it so it was unclear how 
it maneuvered, which is what made it so eerie 
and frightening. But despite his love for our 
movie, it appears to me that he’s adapting the 
book, and not our original film. 



What makes you think Spielberg’s film 
will be a more faithful adaptation? 

Because he adored Wells but he also adored 
George Pal and wouldn’t tamper with his 
rendition of the book. I noticed the red moss 
all over the surface of England in the book 
appears in Spielberg's film. He also has a 
red moss that creeps all over the planet; 


But he’s updating the story of course. 

Right. Tom Cruise is a working blue-collar man, 
not a Victorian aristocrat from England, that’s for 
sure! I’m Tom’s grandmama and Gene Barry is 
there with me, he’s grandpapa and hopefully all 
of the fans will hoot and holler when they see the 
stars of the original War of the Worlds appear as 
if they got married and are living in Boston! 
Hopefully the fans will recognize us [laughs], ^ 


/ 




H.G. Wells biographer Michael Coren details the troubled life and 
monstrous mind of the author who defined a dark genre. 


WELLS AT WAR! 

BY MICHAEL COREN 



I t would be a glorious thing if the audi- 
ences for Stephen Spielberg’s War of the 
Worlds left theatres en masse to buy 
copies of the book that inspired the movie, or 
indeed of any book by H.G. Wells. It won't 
happen, of course, and Herbert George him- 
self would probably understand why. 

Bora in 1866 in Kent, in the south of Eng- 
land, Wells was in many ways the personifi- 
cation of the modern man, for good and for ill 
- a socialist, feminist, social engineer and 
atheist. He was one of the most dominant fig- 
ures of English and world literamrc until his 
death in 1946, becoming a household name 
from palaces to inner city slums. 

Wells had a relatively poor background. His 
father was a professional cricket player at a 
time when sportsmen were paid little, and a 
premature injuiy ended his career. His moth- 
er spent much of her working life as a maid in 
a stately home. It was this context of struggle 
that framed his politics and personality. 

He studied science at college but was far 
more attracted to socialist politics and maga- 
zine journalism than he was to the laboratory. 
Literary success came early when, in 1 895, he 
published The Time Machine, followed in 
successive years by The Island of Dr. More- 
au. The Invisible Man and The War of the 
Worlds - an extraordinary genre-shaping 
quartet he described as “scientific romances.’’ 

But these books were not dark science fic- 
tion alone, and all of them can be interpreted 
as a form of political metaphor. In War of the 
Worlds, for example, Wells draws a parallel 
between alien invasion and European imperi- 
alism and the exploitation of Africa and Asia, 
warning that invading simply because one 
has the military might to do so will end in dis- 
aster and defeat. Although he was something 
of a racist. Wells was also opposed to the 
British empire and to empire in general. 

He used the genre as a means to an end and 
can’t be seen as a pure science fiction writer 
like Jules Verne, for example, whose Journey 
to the Centre of the Earth and 20, 000 Leagues 
Under the Sea were enoimous influences on 
the young Wells. His gi'asp of the darker sides 
of literature, of monsters and freaks and fan- 
tasy, was purely his own. shaped by long 
nights spent with his mother beneath ser- 
vants’ stairs listening to the old and frighten- 


ing tales told by aging 
servants, and the sheer 
necessity for escapism. 

Wells also wrote in 
two other specific areas. 

The first is what is 
known as his “small 
men” novels, accounts of 
ordinary people, invari- 
ably men and invariably 
largely autobiographical, 
trying to find love and 
happiness. The History 
of Mr. Polly, Kipps and 
Love and Mr Lewisham 
arc the best known. 

Then there were the 
historical and political 
works, including mas- 
sive political and social 
histories and political 
manifestoes such as 
Anticipations and A 
Modern Utopia. Unlike 
his other works, howev- 
er, there are jarring racist 
and anti-Semitic ele- 
ments in these books. 

Pul simply, he support- 
ed the eugenics model 
that population can and 
should be controlled, and 
tliat the world would be 
far better off if much of 
its population disap- 
peared. He believed in the “elimination” of 
the “weak and sensual”, of those he thought 
to be perverse, degenerate, impure and unsta- 
ble: the handicapped, the ignorant, the 
promiscuous, and the different. It’s no acci- 
dent that botli Stalin and Hitler admired him. 

On a personal level. Wells was selfish and 
difficult. Twice married, he was chronically 
unfaithful and treated his wives and lovers 
with disdain. He was abusive in argument, 
unforgiving in disagreement and ungrateful to 
those who showed him kindness. It is also 
almost certain that he plagiarized other peo- 
ple's works for part of his monumental Out- 
line ofHisioiy book. 

Wells died in 1946, lonely and unhinged. 
His friends were gone, his mistresses were 


dead and. worst of all, the world had not 
turned out the way he had predicted. He w'as 
always sure that science would lead to uni- 
versal peace, but it had merely led to world- 
wide war. 

A man of contradictions, Wells was often 
loathsome to know but frequently a joy to 
read, and massively influential (particularly 
to the likes of Isaac Asimov and Arthur C. 
Clarke). Regardless, his ability to provoke the 
human imagination with otheiworldly crea- 
tures and predict the shapes and sounds of the 
future is, perhaps, unrivaled. 

Michael Coren ’s 1993 biography The 
Invisible Man: The Life and Liberties of H.G. 
Wells will be reissued by McArthur and Co. 
this year. ^ 
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He was the father of science fiction, but for H.G. Wells, the future was full of dread. 

DI[STlPICIIIIEiUIS;lllllll«IIILITIIII.Ii.WEIlS 

— BY JAMES GRAINGEB 

It’s not entirely surprising. Like many of his progressive con- 
temporaries, Wells was steeped in the doctrines of Darwin and 
Freud, both of which posit humanity as a flawed species at the 
mercy of the harsh, impersonal forces of nature and the subcon- 
scious mind. Wells also suspected that whatever potential gains 
evolution and science might have in store for us as a species, 
we’d likely destroy ourselves and the world before we could fully 
reap the benefits. From this deep schism between hope and pes- 
simism came some of the darkest fiction of the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries. These are the titles that no fan of horror fic- 
tion should be without. 


H.G. WELLS, 


is remembered as the father of modern sci- 
• ence fiction, the first writer to command a 
mass readership for such topics as time travel, genetic mutation, 
the exploration of space, and the closed world of scientific exper- 
imentation. His fiction explored and dramatized the possibilities 
and dangers of the Industrial Revolution and the new age of sci- 
entific rationalism. But for a writer and thinker so deeply com- 
mitted to the potential of scientific and philosophical inquiry to 
transform society for the better. Wells’ fiction is surprisingly 
ripe with irrationality, pessimism and mind-bending fear. 



THE TIME MACHINE (1895) 

Most fans are familiar with the 1960 George Pal 
film version of The Time Machine, featuring the lus- 
cious Yvette Mimieux as time traveler Rod Taylor’s 
guide through a distant future where a race of toga- 
clad childlike beauties (the Elois) frolic amidst 
flower-strewn ruins. But Wells’ novella is starker 
and grimmer than any of the film versions. The Elois 
have the attention spans, emotions and bodies of 
eight-year-old children, making it all the more chill- 
ing when the reader discovers lliey’rc being kept 
alive by the Morlocks, a race of subterranean canni- 
bals. And though the movie-Morlocks look like 
gigantic bleached Ewoks, Wells brings them to life 
with his signature blend of scientific objectivity and 
visceral disgust, describing them as “the half- 
bleached colour of the worms and things one sees 
preserved in spirit in a zoological museum.” 

THE ISLAND OF 
DOCTOR MGREAU (1896) 

“Are we not men?” Long before Devo posed this 
question, Wells put these words into the mouths of 
the half-human/half-animal creations of a vivisec- 
tionist turned demigod. The Island of Doctor More- 
au is the closest Wells came to writing a horror novel 
proper. Edward Prendick, a shipwreck survivor, is 
stranded on a remote island owned by the socio- 
pathic Doctor Moreau, one of literature’s maddest 
scientists. On his first day on the island, Prendick 
awakens to the sound of a possibly human creature 
screeching in agony. He eventually discovers that 
Moreau is genetically grafting human and animal 
tissue together to create a menagerie of nightmarish 
mutants that come to worship their creator as a god 
(“His is the House of Pain,” they chant in tribute). 
The level of sheer brutality in the novel is over- 
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Penguin Classics recently reissued selected Wells classics with extras including biographical infor- 
mation, extensive text notes and introductions by authors like Margaret Atwood and Brian Aldiss. 


whelming at times (more extreme than the 
various film incarnations), with more than 
enough grisly murders and mutilation to earn 
it genre reverence. 

THE INVISIBLE MAN (1897) 

Again, the various film versions of this 
novel do not live up to the sheer paranoiac 
rage embodied in Griffin, a scientist whose 
fanatical desire to achieve invisibility even- 
tually drives him insane. Wells uses invisibil- 
ity as a metaphor for the liuman will stripped 
of any loyalty to soeiety or morality, but 
Griffin emerges as a strangely sympathetic 
figure - his quest for gi'eatness deliberately 
contrasted against the pettiness of the town 
gossips, drunkards, and various upright citi- 
zens who stand in his way. There’s an 
oppressive atmosphere throughout the novel, 
with much of the action occurring at night or 
in semi-lit rooms as Griffin, burdened by lay- 
ers of clothing and prostheses, tries to keep 
his invisibility secret. And the scenes where 
he finally goes postal on the smug English 
townies have all the cathartic value of a fifth- 
act slasher killing spree. 

WAR OF THE WORLDS 
(1898) 

Wells’ best-known novel remains one of 
the greatest works of suspense and fear in the 
English language. From the opening pages 
he establishes a philosophical premise that’s 
ruthlessly exploited for the rest of the novel; 
the idea that in the eyes of a more evolved 


species (the Martians), mankind are cattle. 

When a metallic cylinder from Mars crash- 
es into the English countryside, curious 
locals blithely gather round the impact crater 
to check out the new arrivals. When the top 
of the container slowly opens, a few opti- 
mistic souls approach the cylinder waving a 
white flag. Wells establishes this country pic- 
nic atmosphere, then shatters it when the 
Martian heat-ray disintegrates everyone but 
the novel’s narrator, who escapes to warn the 
unsuspecting world. 

His warnings aren’t much use, though, as 
the Martians have a plan for world domina- 
tion and the advanced technology and pitiless 
strategy to carry it out. Though Wells ratch- 
ets up the suspense with a series of futile mil- 
itaiy confrontations and naiTow escapes for 
the narrator, terror and utter hopelessness 
prevail. As the Martians level towns on their 
march to London, the social order disiiite- 
gi'ales into blind panic, with policemen' 
“breaking the heads of the people they were 
called out to protect” and priests impotentiy 
babbling about Divine Judgment. Bodies col- 
lect in the gutters to be picked over by crows 
and stray dogs, but throughout this apoca- 
lypse Wells reminds us fitat the invaders are 
only following survival instincts, a need for 
fresh blood. Humankind finally gets the vic- 
tim’s eye view of the factory farm. 

Many of the novel’s more homific aspects, 
including scenes of Martians feeding on 
humans, were understandably purged from 
the 1953 film version. Fans of the movie will 
also be surprised at just how scary the Mar- 
tians are on the page; Wells depicts them as 
oversized, disembodied heads with phallic 
tentacles and skin that “glistens like wet 
leather.” 


THE FOOD OF THE GODS 
(1904) 

This utopian parable disguised as a thriller 
(an obscure film version was made in 1976) 
about an outbreak of giant animals and plants 
has scientists developing an experimental 
food called Herakleophorbia (“the nutrition: ; 
of a possible Hercules”), which they feed to - 
chickens. After the farmer overseeing the 
rapidly mutating birds leaves the bucket of ■ 
super-food open one afternoon, the local 
countryside is overrun with owl-sized wasps 
and dog-sized rats with a taste fot human 
flesh. The supplement eventually works its 
way into the human food chain, creating a 
race of giants. Though the novel gave birth to 
the mutant animal genre of horror/sci-fi, 
Wells also used it to explore ideas of positive 
human evolution, embodied here in the race 
of giants. Wise and peaceful, they herald a 
potential new age for mankind, but Wells »• 
opts to end the story on a typically pes- 
simistic note. 

THE SHORT STORIES... 

One of Wells’ most frightening genre- 
bending stories is The Red Room (1896), a 
must for ghost story fanatics. Concerning a 
young man trying to prove that a bedroom in 
an ancient manor house is not haunted. Wells 
used it to explore the almost metaphysical 
power of fear to transfonn human psycholo- 
gy and physical objects. In the genuinely 
creepy The Planner Story (1896). a man is 
pulled into the fourth dimension and encoun- 
ters a race of ghoulish spectres who watch 
over humanity. Pollock And The Porroh Man 
(1927), in which a man is pursued by the sev- 
ered head of a murdered witch doctor, is a 
Twilight Zo/7c-esque tale of guilt and retribu- 
tion; while the brooding undersea creatures 
of In The Abyss (1896) appeal to fans of 
Lovecraft’s Cthulhu stories. These short 
works are collected in Thirty Strange Stories: 

A Classic Collection of Fantastic and Myste- 
rious Tales - out of print but available used 
for under twenty dollars Ifom most online 
booksellers. 


WIN SOME WELLS! 

How do the martians in the original 
War of the Worlds novel feed? 

The first five people to e-mail 
contcsts@rue-morgue.com with the cor- 
rect answer to the skill-testing question 
will win a copy of War of the Worlds cour- 
tesy of Rue Motgite Magazine and Penguin 
Books Canada! 
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When David Koepp was hired to script a hig-budget adaptation o/ War of the Worlds, he studied the 
evolution of the alien terror tale, took inspiration from one of horror’s greatest directors, and found 
new meaning in a story that mutates to attack the fears of each generation that retells it 

NEW WORLD 

HORROR 

— BY DAVE ALEXANDER 



Tom Cruise plays the blue-collar hero in War of the Worlds (2005). 


T here’s a famous Hollywood slory about 
Rosemoiys Baby in which director 
Roman Polanski instructed his cine- 
matographer to shoot star Mia Fan'ow most- 
ly obscured behind a post during a pivotal 
scene. The cameraman was confused by 
what he thought was poor direction, until 
Polanski showed him the effect of the scene 
later on with an audience. Viewers leaned 
sideways in their seats, straining to see 
around the post. 

It’s a story that David Koepp tells to illus- 
trate why the 1968 horror movie is his all- 


time favourite, and an influence on his 
retelling for Steven Spielberg’s big-budget 
update of H.G. Wells’ classic alien invasion 
story. 

“It doesn’t take a genius to point out that 
successful horror is more about what is 
implied than what is shown,” he explains. 
“The idea is to leave them ‘leaning forward’, 
trying to figure out what’s going on because 
that’s what’s really scary. In general, there’s 
a feeling of dread in [Polanski’s] work that’s 
really powerful and palpable; I wanted to try 
to recapture that same feeling of dread, and 


that sense that it is coming, whatever it is. I 
don’t know how that expresses itself exactly, 
but that's what I was going for.” 

After getting the call from Spielberg in 
late 2003 to lake a crack at rewriting the 
classic tale for contemporary audiences, the 
42-year-old New York -based scriptwriter - 
whose previous credits include writing and 
directing Stir of Echoes (1999) and Secret 
Window (2004) - rc-read the original novel, 
listened to Orson Welles' radio adaptation, 
watched the 1953 movie version, and even 
dug up the old Jeff Wayne musical version 
of the story, which he used to listen to in col- 
lege. Koepp quickly realized that a retelling | 
of War of the Worlds as a Victorian period | 
piece wasn’t an option, as he couldn’t make i 
a historical epic out of something that never ^ 
happened. But he did come to understand f 
the terror at the core of the story. I 

“It’s the personal nature of it,” he says. “A i 
lot of the story takes place in people’s homes S 
or the ruins of people’s homes, and you can | 
see that Wells wanted to make that point too | 
when he wrote the book, which was that our f 
wars are far away and there’s a lot of pain 1 
caused to innocent people in war, and this is | 
what it feels like when it comes to your I 
home, That, to me, is really scary.” I 

Koepp also felt that Wells succeeded § 
because he stuck to a point of view that I 
trapped the reader at the centre of a night- s 
mare of epic proportions, and he decided to ■! 
take the same approach with his script. | 

This latest version centres on Ray Ferrier ^ 
(played by Tom Cruise), a small-town blue- S 
collar guy fi-om New Jersey caught in a f 
tsiraami of extraterrestrial destruction. In j 
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this evcry-survivor-for-himself world. Ray 
fights to save his estranged children from the 
otherworldly apocalypse. 

"The primary virtue of the book is that 
Wells showed these vast global events from 
a singular point of viewf’ he points out. 

Koepp also reveals that the technological 
elements of the story worked hugely in his 
favour; humankind currently relies so much 
on its gadgets that simply taking them away 
- while at the same time presenting an 
enemy with superior weaponry - is a far 
more teirifying prospect than it was in 1898 
when the book was first published. 

"Really, to update it. all we had to do was 
remove certain technological conveniences 
like telephones, television, high-powered 
aircraft - or at least remove them temporar- 
ily - and that was the only thing that had to 
be done to make it a contemporary story,” he 
says. “Because everything else is about sur- 
vival and that’s about as timeless as you can 
get.” 

But there are other reasons IVar of the 
Worlds is ripe for a remake - it is a story that 
neatly echoes its era. Although a mega-bud- 
gel Spielberg version for the summer pop- 
corn movie crowd means big stars and even 
bigger special effects, Koepp insists the alle- 
gorical nature of the story wasn’t lost on 
him. 

“It’s an interesting historical timeline to 
walk through the history of War of the 
Worldsf he asserts. “The original novel 
plays as allegory for the death of British 
colonialism and the futility of the occupation 
of faraway lands. Then, in the ’30s, the 


Orson Welles radio version, with its heavy 
paranoia and sense of ‘they’rc-coming-to- 
get-us', is certainly about the war rising in 
Europe and there was nothing we could do 
about it. So that kind of fear and paranoia 
was at play. Then in the ’50s it’s back to 
straight-out *they’re-coming-to-gct-us’ with 
no real allegory; it’s ‘Oh my god, they’re 
coming, but if we all pray really hard they’ll 
die.' 

“And now. as we see American adventur- 
ism abroad,” he continues, "in my mind it’s 
certainly back to its original meaning, which 
is that the Martians in our movie represent 
American military forces [invading] the 
Iraqis, and the futility of the occupation of a 
faraway land is again the subtext.” 

Key to depicting the military subtext of 
any version of War of the Worlds^ though, 
lies in the concept of foreign invaders hiding 
behind weapons of mass destaiction. For 
Koepp, it offers a way of building suspense 
by keeping the audience "leaning forward”, 
straining to uncover the physical nature of 
the enemy. He carefully avoided the “zipper- 
up-the-back” effect of showing too much 
monster by writing the .script to show just 
enough of the creatures to let audience mem- 
bers come to their own teirifying conclu- 
sions. 

“It's the lack of information that makes us 
alarmed,” reminds Koepp; “it’s the old mon- 
ster behind the door. If you say there's a 
monster behind the door, and then you open 
the door and it’s 10 feet tall, you say. ‘Ob 
thank god. I thought it was 100 feet tall.’ So 
just don’t open the door.” % 



SOUNDTRACK TO AN INVASION 

The War of the Worlds (1976) CD 

Starring Richard Burton, Julie Covington 
and David Essex 

Written and directed by Jeff Wayne 
Sony 

F rom the opening speech by the late 
Richard Burton introducing the listener to 
the story and the setting, this 1976 inter- 
pretation of H.G. Wells’ classic novel pours a 
charm and style over listeners that transcends 
time and ‘trend. Clocking in at almost 100 min- 
utes, War of the Worlds is essentiaiiy an audio 
drama in a rock-opera setting. The major char- 
acters from the book say their piece, teil their 
story and then sing their song. But it's Burton 
who holds the enterprise together, reading 
directly from Wells’ novel, linking the chapters 
and introducing the players. That Burton voice - 
port over gravel - is simply terrifying: there is a 
constant sense of impending doom and threat 
in his delivery and a chilling sense of Wells’ pre- 
diction that invasion could come at any time 
and from any place. 

But ttiere are also the songs, which stand on 
their own. The voice of Thin Lizzy’s Phil Lynnot 
echoes from beyond the grave in raw genius as 
Parson Nathaniel, and Covington (never as 
known in North America as in Britain) is sweet 
and poignant as Beth, striking a good balance 
on the disc. Then there’s the pacing Thunder 
Child sung by Chris Thompson and the lovely 
Forever Autumn by Justin Hayward of The 
Moody Blues, completing the ’70s stamp. 

But it is that overwhelming sense of defeat 
and darkness and the sheer inability of human- 
ity to resist alien menace that still shakes lis- 
teners nearly 30 years later. Producer Wayne 
leaves much of the horror to our imagination, 
giving just a meagre but deliciously sinister 
electronic beat as a claustrophobic background. 

Perhaps it’s not always quite what Wells was 
getting at, and lacks the sophistication of Jour- 
ney to the Centre of the Earth, but it’s certainly 
frightening and dark. Just like those Martian 
tentacles, War of the Worlds has a creeping, 
probing quality that makes you feel less than 
comfortable long after the music has stopped. 

Michael Coren 
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After a two-decade absence, and in the midst of a full-scale zombie revival, 
GEORGE ROIVIERO returns to the sub-genre he created for his fourth Living Dead movie. 
Showing his true independent roots, Romero triumphed over studio-controlled budgetary 
restraints, seemingly endless rewrites, and a rushed production schedule to complete the 
film in record time. Here’s what you can expect to see on June 24 th. 






W hen it was officially announced that George Romero would be making a fourth 
DeadiM, there was a very personal sense of vindication for many horror fans. It 
felt, at least in our dark corner of the cinematic universe, that the planets were 
finally in alignment. 

I Perhaps more than any other filmmaker, Romero has come to represent the finest and the 
worst of what the genre has to offer. At best, he created one of the most important horror 
films of all time when he made Night of the Living Dead in 1 968, which changed the 
^ , face of fear at die movies, won widespread acclaim as one of the most politically- 

loaded films of its era, and showed generations offilmmakers that a low budget is 
no match for a killer idea and an independent attitude. 

Of course, Night was the progenitor of the most important trilogy in horror history, 
j , \ which includes Dawn of the Dead (1976) and Day of the Dead 

i , (1985), with stops in 'between >for respected genre entries like 

^ , \ The Crazies {W7Z), Martin 0277) and Creepshow(m2). 
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At worst, though, following Day, Romero eventually became 


^ / 

i 



&- Land of the Dead: The most graphic of Greg Nicotero’s gore effects won’t be seen in the theatrical version of the fiim. 

“l actually did walk off the set, but it was the very last night, and it was after all 
the principal stuff was done and I guess it was a little bit of statement because I 
wanted to be able to shoot the next day and we weren’t able to.” George Romero 


known more for his failed projects - everything ter returning to make the film {then called Twi- suddenly, the film’s release date was bumped up 

from a revolution-themed drama starring Ricky //g/7f of f/te Dead) he’d often discussed in inter- drastically, inciting rumours that the studio 

Martin (The Assassination) to Resident Evii, views. wanted to dump his film and be done with it. 

which he was fired from despite it.being based Romero had become both an icon and a fallen Of course, there’s only one way to find out 
on his own zombie mythology - than the few, hero of sorts. That is until Land of the Dead was what’s really afoot in the Land of the Dead- ask 

generally unremarkable films that did get made, announced last year. The next evolutionary step Romero himself. 

Dru/ser(2000),forexample,isgenerallyconsid' in the series, /.arjd has a vastly outnumbered “Right now I’m feeling really, really good 
ered one of his least effective movies (though human population living in walled cities, where about it, it’s terrific,” he beams, speaking to Rue 

Romero cites it as one of his favourites). And they’re separated by sharp class divisions and Morgue from a Toronto editing room, his laid- 

while he struggled to get one project after surrounded by zombies that are becoming back Pittsburgh accent making him sound over- 

another off the ground, countless companies increasingly intelligent. Finally, after two long ly relaxed for a guy who’s racing the clock, 

profited by selling muddy, public domain prints decades, a new undead film, starring talent like “What happens during a shoot is you get frus- 

ot Night of the Living Dead. Asia Argento, Dennis Hopper and John trated and disappointed with the way things are 

The frustration for Romero fans reached a Leguizamo, was being made by the guy who going, and you’re not sure you have it on film, 

fever pitch over the last few years, though, started it all. and it’s just such an insecure time. But our edi- 

Those he influenced the most - guys like Peter But things are never easy for the fiimmaker it tor Michael Doherty has pulled this thing togeth- 

Jackson and Sam Raimi - ^e now among the seems. The movie was being made through Uni- er. I didn’t even know we had the footage, man. 

most successful directors in Hollywood; hack versal Pictures, the once-great horror studio, I was worried that we didn’t have it, and right 


filmmakers acquired the fights to Day and made 
an “official” sequel called Contagion {RM#40 t 
V and Uren came; the zombie revival. The afore- 
' mentioned Resident Evil, 28 Days Later, a 
' ; Romero-less remake of Dawn of die Deadb and 
Shaun of the Dead were alt undead hits, but 
'"''"'tbaRvagueykofthemas- 


recently reviled by genre fans for 'the crass, nowl’minthebestplacel’vebeenwiththisfilm 
mindless ]^n Helsing. Romero’s films aren’t tai- since the day before we started to shoot. ” 
iored for that kind of brain dead, so it’s no sur- Romero certainly doesn’t come off like a guy 
prise Landi which began production just north of who was said to have walked out on his own 
Toronto last November, w^ mari^ed by a long film, 
aiccession of script rewrites, budget cuts, 
reshcffite, and ofiier grumblings of 




“f^know there were all those rumours that I 
stormed off,” he ^Smowledges. “1 actually did 








Eugene Clark as Big Daddy and an unidentified head in Land of the Dead. 


walk off the set, but it was the very last night, 
and it was after all the principal stuff was done 
and I guess it was a little bit of statement 
because I wanted to be able to shoot the next 
day and we weren’t able to. I’m used to [having] 
a 42-day shooting schedule and you expect 
somebody has put money in their hip pockets so 
that you can -shoot day 43 and day 44. and that 
didn't happen. We were so close to the wire on 
this film all the way. and nobody can be 
blamed.” 

It’s no surprise, though; Romero simply does- 
n’t fit the studio mould. His script for Dawn was 
thick with details, making it much longer than 
the accepted industry format, and in Day, crew 
members gagged when real pig intestines were 
used for special effects shots. One only has to 
think of the scene in Roy Frumkes’ famous doc- 
umentary on the making of Dawn {Document of 
the Dead) where actor/stuntman/makeup 
effects artist Tom Savini hurls himself from the 
second floor of the shopping mall onto a couple 
of old mattresses covering a pile of cardboard 
boxes, to know the filmmaker earned his out- 
sider reputation honestly. 

When the Land reshoots were green-lit in April 
there were more rumblings that Romero was 
yanked off the project and the studio stepped in 
to “fix” it. 

“I’ve read rumours that [the studio] had to go 
in and save the movie, which is bullshit,” he 
laughs. “Mainly, you always need a day of insert 
shots, like clocks and wristwatches and all that 
garbage, so one day, that’s all that it was. Anoth- 
er day was a scene that was in the original script 
: but we just ran out of money and time and just 
weren’t able to do it. And actually I added a little 
‘ twist to the ending and that was part of a day. 

. Then the third day was all JGreg] Nicotero ^uff 

- gags that we wanted to do in the main frame 

- ttiat we want^ to make a IrtBe mwe gross.” 


the effects for the theatrical version of the movie 
as he’d like to because of rating requirements 
(“It’s gonna have to wait for the R-rated version 
in Japan,” he jokes). But fans will be happy to 
know makeup effects wizard Nicotero, who cut 
his teeth as Tom Savini’s assistant on Daybefore 
going on to work on films in the Evil Dead, Phan- 
tasm, Texas Chainsaw Massacre and Re-Anima- 
tor series, worked overtime to keep the gore 
effects as organic as possible. 

“There were a couple of things that were just 
impossible to do practically, and we tried," 
Romero admits. “You know, I’m a Ray Harry- 
hausen fan. I wanted - and so did Greg - 
to do some of the more complicated 
[effects] purely mechanically, and we 
found that we just couldn’t with any 
believability.” 

Before Romero even arrived back 
in Toronto to begin the pick-up 
shots, Universal apparently 
liked what they saw and 
decided it was summer 
movie material, moving 
the release for Land up 
from October 21st to 
June 24th, a move ^ 

Romero describes as 
both “thrilling” and one ^ 

that makes him “ner- 'p; ■ 
vous”. Regardless of 
how he feels, though, the 
pressure is on, and he’s 
been working around the 
clock to push his zombies out * 
of the gate for the popcorn 
crowd. (As if to prove the point, 
he^xcuses himself momentari- 
ly' to deaUwito a cotour correc- 
tion: “That belly button: the blood 
looks like Robftussin. Can 
darken that?”) 


He may be the master of his domain when it 
comes to tweaking the grue, but does the great 
George Romero get to decide what version of his 
film the fans will see? 

“No man,” he laughs before pausing to weigh 
his words. “I don’t know how to answer this 
politically. Obviously everybody wants me to be 
able to support the film, so they’re being very 
kind to me in terms of letting me do what I want 
to do. I think that’s the most political way of say- 
ing that. But I’ve also had basically no creative 
problems with anybody - Atmosphere [Enter- 
tainment] or the studio. It’s mostly the amount of 
gore, and really it’s an MPAA issue more than 
anything else, but as far as specifically answer- 
ing the question, no I’m not a big enough direc- 
tor to get final cut.” He adds with a cackle, "I 
ain’t Kubrick. Thank god because he ain’t 
around anymore." 

Even if Romero did have the last word, though, 
his script had already undergone approximately 
twenty rewrites, with further changes being 
made during filming, reflecting an expanding 
budget which is currently estimated at some- 
where around $15 million - a fraction of the 
average summer blockbuster budget the film 
will have to compete with. 

“One of the characters in the movie is a big 
armoured truck,” he says, referring to some cre- 
ative scriptwriting on his part required to tell his 
story within the fluctuating budget. “I don’t think 
that’s a secret anymore, and what I wanted to do 
was make it futuristic, and basically do Night of 
the Living Dead updated and in a whole new 
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Rue Morgue claws beneath the makeup on 
George Romero’s fourth zombie film, 
LAND OF THE DEAD. 


1 WALKED AS A 


BnOVANKAVUCKOVlC 


S ometimes dead is better. In fact, when 
faced with the opportunity to make a 
cameo in a George Romero film, dead is 
always better. Over the course of the two 
Land of the Dead productions shot right 
here in Rue Morgue’s hometown of Toronto, 
Romero and Greg Nicotero’s KNB FX company 
invited so many genre guests to get undead on 
set that the resulting film, which shambles onto 
screens this month, is going to be a virtual 
Where’s Waldo?ot horror personalities. 

Keep your eyes peeled and you’ll catch sight 
of Tom Savini reprising his role as the biker 
Blade from Dawn of the Dead, this time undead- 
er than a doorknob. Simon Pegg and Edgar 
Wright of Shaun of the Dead fame make an 
appearance in makeup that hearkens back to a 
very special zombie from Day of the Dead-, 
Nicotero himself once again shows up to get 
eaten in homage to his character Private John- 
son from Day, Canadian comedian Boyd Banks 
(who co-starred in Zack Snyder’s Dawn of the 
Dead remake last year) returns as a featured 
^ zombie and, of course, yours truly, along with 
« renowned horror tattoo artist Bob Tyrrell {RM 
^ §43), make a brief sojourn as one of Romero’s 

coveted walking dead. Nicotero heads up FX 
^ duties and is even working in the capacity of 
second unit director on the FX pick-up scenes 


after Universal approved Romero s request to 
return to Toronto for additional gore shots. 

It’s no secret that the Land shoot was plagued 
with almost as many problems as the characters 
in the film (see interview with Romero, p. 26); 
casting was just one of the bumps in the road 
that followed from the studio’s decision to shoot 
in Canada to take advantage of the country’s 
production tax shelters. Canadian production 
laws required that all zombie extras be from 
dead land North, which was somewhat of an 
outrage for some Romero fans, already upset 
that this installment wasn’t being shot in the 
zombie capital of the world, Pittsburgh, where 
the other three films took place. 

But, as they say, one zombie’s misfortune is 
another’s triumph because fortunately. Rue 
Morgue is Canadian, so we qualified. Unfortu- 
nately, we also qualified as press which shut us 
out of the set once Universal issued a clamp 
down, thanks to photos leaked onto the net early 
in the shoot. So when Nicotero and his crew 
arrived at a former military base in Downsview, 
Ontario in late April for two days with direct 
orders to shoot as many extra gore close-ups as 
they could, we got the call and were snuck in as 
“George’s friends”. 

We arrived on set in time for the ungodly 
3:30am call for special extras that were to be 


made up as hero zombies - the ones that get 
featured in close-ups. Hallelujah! I make one 
request: “Please, for the love of God, let me kill 
or eat someone today!” Nicotero is a talented 
effects supervisor but he’s also a fan and under- 
stood full well that Tyrrell and I were realizing 
the childhood dream of pretty much any horror 
fan. He seated us in chairs, and over the course 
of three hours transformed us into gruesome, 
flesh-hungry monsters. 

Only diehard fans can sit around for eighteen 
hours on no sleep, in heavy makeup and uncom- 
fortable sclera lenses, just to eat some gelatin 
fingers and brains for George, which is exactly 
what we did. And although it was an endurance 
test at the time, in retrospect we loved every 
minute of it. Once we were rightfully dead, we 
watched Nicotero et al. scurry about touching up 
the rotting dead with air brushes as he packed 
an unidentifiable red goo into a zombie cranial 
cap rigged with a flap and squib and got ready 
for our first scene in which said zombie’s head 
explodes, showering us with glorious brains! 
And just when we thought things couldn’t get 
any better, Nicotero was directing Tyrrell to chew 
the flesh off human fingers: “Slowly,” he cau- 
tioned, "as if they were chicken wings.” Amen 
Greg... and thanks for the ride. ^ 
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‘s EUMMEii, iDwcjMMns GEORGE ROMERO'S 
LATEST APJCALfPlIC VISION 10 PAPER. 


DEAD BET 


If you’re dying for more Dead, this’ll put 
some vigor in your mortis: hot on the 
rotting heels of George Romero’s long- 
awaited fourth zombie film, IDW Pub- 
lishing is releasing a comic version of 
Land of the Dead. The five-part month- 
ly series, which begins in August (orig- 
inally to predate the film), is written by 
IDW Editor-in-Chief Chris Ryall, whose 
previous efforts include work on IDW’s 
Shaun of the Dead series. He’s joined 
by illustrator Gabriel Rodriguez and 
colourist Jay Fotos. Ryall discusses adapting the master of undead 


George Romero directs Asia Argento in Land of the Dead. 




context, and it would basically be a siege film about these characters inside this 
truck, instead of the farmhouse. That was my way of doing a bigger, updated 
Thunderdome canvas, without having to see the Thunderdome.” 

Even so, Romero is an old-school horror director. He doesn’t fit into the big- 
budget arena, and none of the previous Dead movies resemble the average fast- 
paced, high-octane spectacles that dominate mainstream genre pictures today. 
That’s exactly why they’ve developed such a cult following: although Night, 
Dawn and Day each contain enough blood ’n’ guts, action and scares to enter- 
tain any genre fan worth his weight in rotten flesh, they’ve endured because 
they're about so much more. The trilogy is an often-celebrated commentary on 
race, war, consumerism and class, with each entry criticiz- 
ing the political climate of its time. And Land is no different. 
H "It’s really, really about ignoring the problem, or at least 
:H some [of the characters] are,” he explains. “Most people are 
. " 'H ignoring the problem and living on. I grew up with fears that 
the Russians were going to bomb my neighbourhood in the 
- f| t jF4 Bronx; my kids now have to woiry that some terrorist will 
come and blow up their neighbourhood in Pittsburgh. It’s 
# I stunning to me how this shit doesn’t change. That’s the 
I of foday, and an administration where these people 

•• have set up an infrastructure, and it’s protected by rivers. I 

- J protected 

sm “■ by those big oceans? So [Land\ has all of those elements. It’s 
I about taking whatever the situation happens to be and worry- 
I 'og more about, ’Can I get my favourite cologne?’, instead of 
I solving the problem.” 

^ politics gel with the needs of the genre, 

— 1^1 I the desires of fans old and new, the demands of the studio and 

’ I ® truncated timeline, Romero may sudden- 

I ly find himself in vogue at the age of 65. Not that he cares 
about thrashing around in the mainstream, of course. 

“I’m not that guy, I don’t listen to that shit. All you can do Is 
try to do your own thing and, as much as possible, satisfy yourself in that you 
did OK work,” he contends. 

The upside of a popular and profitable Romero, however, would be more free- 
dom to have his nightmares shamble forward into the next decade. He views 
each installment of the series as a means in which to bite back at the state of 
the world around him, and hopes Land of the Dead isn't the last gasp of his rot- 
ten children by any means. 

"Italn’t full circle,” he says. “You know Stephen King’s Dark Towerbooks? On 
the first page of the book he apologizes to his readers that he may never live 
long OTougtr to finish tt because it may never be finished. I guess f would want 
to ^y the same thing - that this may never be finished, ! may not live long 
enough to do it And vrfiatevenasshole does it you’ll probably sfili be alive, /tod 
I hope you’ll kick his ass if he does It bad.” ^ A.'- ■ *■ "iw;- 


Why did iDW decide to adapt the Him? 

We've had a good relationship with Universal, and were already 
working on Shaun of the Dead. We’d previously had good luck with 
our Dawn of the Dead adaptation too, so when we heard there was 
a new Romero movie, and especially one with “...of the Dead' in the 
title, we talked to them about doing that 


What’s in it for you personally? 

The nice thing about being Editor-in-Chief 
here is the ability to pick and choose the 
projects I work on myself. Shaun of the 
Dead was one of the very best movies I 
saw last year, so I jumped at that one 
when the opportunity arose. And same 
with tiis one; the chance to adapt tie lat- 
est zombie movie from the guy who start- 
ed the entire genre? And a guy whom I’ve 
admired and followed since I first saw 
Martin as a 1 0-year-oid? There was no 
way I could allow anyone else to tackle 
this one. 


How close to the film liflulS 

will the comic be? 

The comic follows the new movie -with — J- p| 

the usual little tweaks, expansions and | * 

contractions that happen when you 
adapt a story from one media to the 
next. Both Lands are set years after the end of George’s trilogy. 
Zombies now far outnumber the humans, and the surviving humans 
are either rich enough to live a pretty nice, sheltered existence, or 
they’re forced to eke out an existence among the zombies, always 
staying vigilant to not get attacked and become one of the walking 
dead themselves. And, of course, there are the folks caught in 
between, which is what really becomes the basis for the story. 


What is the extent of Romero's involvement 
with the comic book? 

He’s read the adapted scripts and seen artwork and made minor 
suggestions, so he’s involved and so far very appreciative about the 
way we’re handling his new undead baby. 

Dave Alexander 
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In a career that spans five decades and more than 80 films, 
legendarv Spanish fiimmaker PSt/l unwavering 

devotion to Gothic horror has garnered him a iovai internationai 
cuit foiiowing. Thanks to a toving DVD reissue of one of his best 
films. Beatr, and a recent career-defining performance 
in RojO Sangr*', Naschy is in the midst of a renaissance. 




y 


D ubbed the “Lon Chaney of Spain”, Jacinto Molina, best 
known to cult film fans as Paul Naschy - actor, writer, pro- 
ducer and director - is the single greatest figure of the 
Spanish horror boom of the 1970s. After working as an extra in 
a variety of movies and penning a number of western novels, the 
champion bodybuilder sold his first script, El Marca del Hombre 
Lobo{a.k.a. Frankenstein’s Bloody Terroi) in 1968. When the pro- 
ducers were unable to find a suitable actor to star as the wolf 
man, they approached Molina for the role and thus launched 
the career of one of the world’s greatest proponents 
of fantastic cinema. 

Molina’s love for the Universal monster 
movies of the ’40s resulted in the classic La 
Noche de Walpurgis, which became an inter- 
national success as The Werewolf vs. the 
Vampire Woman in 1 971 . A flurry of Spanish 
productions followed, with films The 
Hunchback of the Morgue (1 972), Horror 
Rises From the Tomb (1 973) and Curse of 
the Dev// (1973) among the most highly 
regarded. The popularity of horror films, 
which were often vehicles for criticism 
of the fascist regime of Generalissimo 
Franco, waned when strict censorship 
laws were lifted in the late ’70s and 
audiences turned to previously forbid- 
den sex films and Hollywood block- 
busters. 

Although the domestic indusfry had col- 
lapsed, Molina’s devotion to Gothic horror had 
garnered him a loyal international cuit following and he contin- 
ued to produce, direct and star in genre films. The ones he made 
in the early ’80s, notably Human Beasts (1980), The Craving 
(1980) and Latidos de Panico (known In the US as Panic Beats, 
1982) - recently reissued by Mondo Macabro - rank amongst 
his best. Molina continued to work sporadically In the ’90s and 
the early part of the new millennium. The DVD revolution has 
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From the opening credit montage of photos from 
Various stages of Jacinto Molina’s career, it is readily ; 
, apparent that he is centre stage, and he easily carries 
this film on his still-broad shoulders. At first giance 
■Rojo Sangre is a semi-autobiographical throwback to : 
fie glorious Euro-exploitation days, but at its pulsing » 
'heart it’s a beautifully shot, scathing satire dressed in ; 
thfttrappings of fantastic cinema. 

.Molina, in his finest acting rote to date, stars as • 

, ‘Pabio Thevenet, a once-great actor cast off and for- ■ 
gotten by an industry obsessed with youth and instant 
fame. Profoundly bitter at being unabie 
to find work and facing financial hard- 
ship, he reluctantly accepts a well-pay- 
ing position as a human statue at a 
decadent nightclub/brothel run by the 
devilishly charming Mr. Reficui {Del 
Arco) and his transsexual assistant. 

Dressed as notorious murderers 
from throughout history, Pablo’s 
seething anger turns to homicidal rage 
as he lashes out at those in the indus- 
try who have done him wrong, his 
ucnawiuui encouragcd by his new employer. Once 
Pablo discovers the true nature of the Faustian con- 
tract he has signed, he inadvertentiy starts a feud 
amongst the highest faction of fallen angels. 

This film is a stunning caiiing card for first-time 
director Christian Moiina (no relation), who exhibits a 
unique sense of style rarely seen in films of modest 
^ budget. His use of digitai technology to enhance the 
lavish cinematography is without precedent - every 
scene cunningiy biends into the next. Molina is 
backed by a fine cast of supporting actors, one of 
whom (Mehn-Wai) has no compunctions about pro- 
viding Molina with a spicy sex scene! 

Shriek Show presents Rojo Sangre in the original 
2:35:1 aspect ratio, in Spanish with Engiish subtitles. 
The disc includes an interview with the director, a 
making-of featurette, a stiils gallery and five trailers. 

The Gore-met 
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How did you first get invoived in fiim? 

I was a student and a sportsman; movies 
were so far away from my worid at the 
beginning. My first contact with the fiim 
industry was as an extra in Nicholas Ray's 
King of Kings. At the time, acting was a 
hobby for me, but i got to know the busi- 
ness from the inside. My first professionai 
jobs were with Spanish directors Manuei 
Mur Oti, Pedro Lazaga, Mariano Azores and 
the Itaiian Giani Puccini. 

What drew you to horror? 

My first cinematic love was the serial movie 
Drums of Fu-Manchu[\'3AQ] and the [Mex- 
ican] film Dr. Satan [1962]. My other pas- 
sion was comics, but I must say that my 
favourite genre was the western, and I 
wrote a few novels in that style. My love 
affair with horror began with iiterature; 
Stoker, Le Fanu, Guy de Maupassant, Conan 
Doyle, etc. And more than the Universal 
movies, were the books upon which those 
movies were based on that began to drive 
me down the horror road. The first Univer- 
sal movie I saw was Frankenstein Meets 
the Wolf Man [1 943] and, after a lot of time, 
I saw the others, but that movie marked the 
future for me. My other favourite styles are 
German Expressionism and the Latin fan- 
tastique of Italy and Spain. 


Why did Spanish audiences 
initiaiiy embrace horror films and then 
abandon them just a few years later? 
The Spanish horror boom ended because of 
politics. Laws were enacted that protected 
realistic cinema (civil war, social themes, 
comedy). This made fantastic and horror 
films go out of fashion, but I kept fighting 
for the genre in Spain, co-producing movies 
with Japan. We must remember the strong 
censorship that Spanish cinema suffered at 
that time. Overall, making horror movies in 
Spain was, and still is, very hard. 

How did working in that atmosphere 
affect your films? 

My films are greatly affected by cultural, 
social and religious mores. I am very influ- 
enced by two Spanish painters, Jose 
Gutierrez Solana and Goya, and this is very 
present in my style, specifically in El Huer- 
to del Frances [The Frenchman]. It’s really 
about how different they are, and the dark- 
ness of their style, which is very hard and 
obscure. In one of Goya's paintings, there’s 
a very enlightening picture of a Spanish 
court with a dark aquelarre [sabbatti] with a 
lot of witches, I always was impressed with 
these kinds of people, the “different" peo- 
ple. 


revitalized his career, with several of his greatest films, once only available as 
shoddy bootlegs, now reissued as pristine digital presentations. 

His latest, Rojo Sangre (see sidebar, right), is a professional triumph for the 
veteran thespian. While genre icons Boris Karloff and Bela Lugosi ended their 
careers in tawdry low-budget films, cast for their retro marquee value, Molina, 
at 71 . has delivered what is possibly his most ferocious performance yet. 

Rue Morgue recently spoke with with the living legend from his home in Spain. 


lOJD SANEBE |2DM| IVD 

Starring Paul Naschy, Mehn-Wai 
and Miguel Del Arco 
■Directed by Christian Molina 
Written by Jacinto Molina 
Shriek Show 






WHY'S DARK THfRsuRf 


starring Paul Naschy, Julia Saly 
and Lola Gaos 

Written and directed by Jacinto Molina 
Mondo Macabro 

Though Panic Beats is a pseudo-sequel to 
the Naschy classic Horror Rises From the 
Tomb (1972), resurrecting the spectre of the 
evil warlock Alaric de Marnac, it might just be 
the finest of his 80 films. Molina stars as Paul 
Marnac, a distant relative and philandering 
bastard on ttie brink of financial ruin who uses 
the legend of Alaric to literally scare his grave- 
ly ill and fabulously wealthy wife to death. His 
ftiistresses have their own designs on his 
newfound wealth and Alaric must rise from 
his tomb and clean family house. 

Although made years after the decline of 
the Spanish horror film industry, Panic Beats 
(a.k.a. Latidos de panico) embraces the ele- 
ments that made Molina’s earlier films so 
endearing - fog-shrouded woods, gothic 
architecture, bloodthirsty gore and naked 
Euro babes. Freed from the iron hand of state 
censorship, Molina lets 
his mojo loose, pepper- ^ 
ing the film with tasty 
nudity and shocking 
gore scenes. More 
importantly, Panic Beats 
is a downbeat, pes- 
simistic treatise on the 
human condition, 
eschewing archetype 
heroes and villains for 
complex, morally ambiguous characters. 

Shot in Spanish and previously released 
without subtitles on a rare VHS tape, Mondo 
Macabro delivers the first professionally sub- 
titled home video release. Featuring an 
absolutely stunning uncut anamorphic print in 
the original 1 .78:1 aspect ratio, this disc may 
be the finest Naschy DVD available to date 
and is an essential addition to your Naschy 
library. Extras include an exclusive interview 
with Molina, a short documentary on Spanish 
horror, a poster and still gallery, and a trailer 
reel. 

The Gore-met 


Spanish Splatter: A Ripper-esque Naschy returns in Rojo Sangre. 


What are your feelings on how your films 
have been distributed throughout the years? 
Do the recent DVD releases accurately reflect 
your original vision? 

I think that, in general, international distribution 
for my films has been poor. I hope that with DVD, 
the original versions of my films can be seen, 
although it’s possible that two of my favourite 
titles, El Huerto del Frances [1 977] and El Cam- 
Inante [The Wayfarer, ^Q7Q], would be difficult to 
accept by my fans. 

Why would fans find those films in particular 
difficult to accept? 

They are different than the other movies I have 
made because they tell a history with a lot of 
social charge. El Huerto del Frances Is based on 
real events in the dark Spain of 1910 and it’s a 
tale about a French murderer who killed for 
money. It was very difficult to find all the docu- 
ments from that period in time and I also made 
the movie in the exact places where the mur- 
derer lived. It’s very realistic and very far away 
from the [fantasy] movies I usually made. El 
Caminante is a dark comedy about the Devil 
who turns into a human because he wanted to 
know why he fell, and begins to kill, lie, fuck and 
steal, but in the end he finally sees that men are 
worse than him. 

Looking back on your career, which film do 
you consider your greatest accomplishment? 

Without doubt, El Huerto del Frances because of 
the final result, the vision of a dark Spain. This is 
a very special country with a lot of myths and 
you can see in the culture of the Spanish people 
all the ghosts of the past. For that reason I 
thought in 1977 that I had a history to tell. 

Many of your characters have a public face 
that masks secret desires. For example, the 


character of Pablo Thenevet seems to abhor 
violence while at the same time he commits 
it. What fascinates you about the duality of 
human nature? 

Human nature is very complicated. Pablo Then- 
evet doesn’t receive justice. If there is anything 
that could turn a person to violence, it is a lack 
of justice. I am fascinated by the ancient myth 
about good and evil, [as in] Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde. Pablo Thenevet is a very similar character. 

How much oTRojo Sangre is drawn from your 
personal experience? Is it an indictment of 
how the industry regards older actors? 

In Rojo Sangre there are a lot of truths about the 
Spanish film industry. It isn’t autobiographical, 
but is based on my own experience. I have to 
say that Rojo gave me a great deal of satisfac- 
tion and I hope that it endures because - 
although it’s fantastic - it contains fundamental 
truths. 

Tell us about your newest and final wolf man 
film. Tomb of the Werewolf. 

Waldemar Daninsky is a character that I love so 
much because in that man you can find a lot of 
me. I see him as a good man marked by a curse 
that turns him to murder. What can I say? He’s 
realty human; he falls in love and knows sad- 
ness and death. Waldemar is difficult to explain 
because in him you can see elements of Span- 
ish history from after the war to the present day. 
When the character was bom in 1968 I thought 
he would last for one film, and not finish in 
2003! 

What’s next for you? 

I just finished a film in Brazil called Amazonia 
Misteriosa and I am working on a script called 
Epitaph. I hope the full moon will rise again, we 
will see... S 
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Five y^rs ago Canadian director Mary Harron 
dove headfirst into the blood-bla^ satire of Brett 
Easton ^llis’ wildly controverl^l serial killer 
novel whk she adapted AMERICAN ^SYCHQ 
for the screen- With an even nastier uncut 
version of the film coming to DVD this month, 
Harron wades back into its nihilistic landscape, 
and brings Rue Morgue along for the ride- 




AMERICAN 






BY CHRIS ALEXANDER 


j 


■ jB J novelist Brett Easton Ellis 
■ . . , released his controversial psycho 

-|* . - killer tome Aner/can Psyc/70 in 

1992 it was lambasted by main- 
stream critics and the general public for its 
unflinching descriptions of graphic ultra-vio- 
j. . • lence. Lilly-livered lads and militant women's 
;■ Aj:"* groups were up in arms trying to ban the book, 
!| ' but ironically many of ttiose same people were 
I either living lives similar to the novel’s empty 
and unhinged anti-hero, Patrick Bateman, or 


simply hadn’t even read the book to begin with, 
If they had, thev miaht’ve realized Americar 


If they had, they might’ve realized American 
Psycho is a jet-black satire, an over-the-top, 
borderline surreal dissection of the emptiness 


of the Reagan-era corporate machine, and 
specifically about one reptilian, delusional man 
caught up in its grind. Canadian filmmaker Mary 
Harron was one of the sharper readers who got 
the joke. 

“I was working at an arts TV show in the early 
’90s, and the subject came up about covering 
[American Psycho]," Harron tells Rue Morgue. 
“And without even reading it or anything, they 
opted not to. It was supposed to be this horrible, 
nasty thing, so that got my interest and I picked 
up a copy, read it and loved it.” 

After gaining indie credibility for directing and 
co-writing / Shot Andy Warhol - based on the 
true story of man-hating ’60s radical Valerie 


Solanas - in 1996, Harron was deluged with 
“mediocre" scripts. So when she got a call out 
of the blue offering the job of directing Ameri- 
can Psycho, she lunged at the chance to make 
a movie based on a book that is “so out there.” 

“I thought [the book] was hilarious,” the 
director explains. “When it gets violent, it gets 
hideously violent, but it is a satire. I was also 
very interested in the period; it was probably 
the first piece of serious fiction to turn the ’80s 
into a source of comedy.” 

In 1999 Harron went into production on the 
cinematic adaptation of Ellis’ novel with former 
child actor Christian Bale in the role of Bateman 
and an oddball supporting cast of Willem Dafoe. 
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Chloe Sevigny and Reese Witherspoon. In 
preparation for her movie, Harron indulged in 
the works of her favourite fiimmakers: Luis 
Buhuel, Ciaude Chabrol, David Cronenberg, 
Alfred Hitchcock, David Lynch and Roman 
Polanski. 

“All these directors have found a way to 
translate their dark dream lives on screen; I 
admire that,” she says, adding that Chabrol’s 
acerbic Discreet Charm of the Bourgeoisie and 
Polanski’s haunting The Tenant, specifically, 
were major influences on American Psycho. 

Distilling the grim tone of Ellis’ book while 
accentuating the manic comedy and leaving in 
most of the seedy sex and hideous cruelty, Har- 
ron’s film - which includes brutal and often 
bizarrely comic beatings, stabbings, an axe 
murder and a particularly creative but grue- 
some chainsaw killing - was greeted with the 
same bile the novel was seven years earlier. As 
a result, several scenes had to be shaved to 
secure a commercially viable R rating. Though 
the film earned a similar reputation to Its source 
material, Harron points out that much of the 
“outrage” was just hype, including rumours that 
protesters had picketed the production. 

“This is a complete myth; there were no pick- 
ets. no protesters,” she clarifies. “Only one 
woman sent an angry letter to some newspa- 
pers about the [Ontarlo-area serial rapist and 
murderer] Paul Bernardo connection and the 
media just picked it up and ran with it. I did 
have to go on TV and defend the book, but those 
were promotional events. One thing that did 
happen was that when The Toronto Sun ran the 
story we immediately lost all of our corporate 



American Psycho isn’t a celebration of 
violence, it’s a portrayal. But even though it is not 
my intention to celebrate it, I can’t control the twisted way 
certain people may interpret it, or act upon it.” - W HsRRC - 


locations.” 

One of the nastier rumours that raised con- the Bernardo-Homolka killings, titled Deadiy, 
servative hackles, though, was that the story was recently shot in the province, and many - 
was a kind of bible for Bernardo, but Harron dis- including the victims’ lawyer and even Ontario 
rpisses it. Premier Dalton McGuinty - are 

“There is no evidence to calling for a national boycott of 

prove that Bernardo even ^ 

read the book, or that he Harron’s movie is based on 

read any books, period,” she 5^ ^ fiction, of course, but more 

asserts. “Apparently his wife importantly, it takes a much dif- 

[and accomplice] Karla ferent approach to the depiction 

Homolka had a very large ' violence than the average 

collection of true crime “exploitation” film, 

books and crime fiction and * “Lookatallthosecrazedlon- 

Amer/canPsyc/jo was part of ^ AMEWCi^ who walk around with 

her collection. And because Catcher in the Rye in their 

the book was so notorious, 

the prosecuting attorney used about Hinkley seeing 7^/ Dr/- 

it in the trial.” _ V - ' ' - - - - ver and going after the presi- 

Although she sympathizes ^P® with all its 

with the Ontario-based families of Bernardo and stories of violence? 1 feel like audiences make 
Homolka’s victims, and feit “terrible” when she niinds up. American Psycho isn’t a cele- 

found out the families of the victims were angry bration of violence, it’s a portrayal, but even 
with her for making American Psycho in Toron- though it is not my intention to celebrate it, I 
to, she points out that almost any and every control the twisted way certain people 

headline-grabbing tragedy gets the movie may interpret it, or act upon it." 
treatment eventually. In fact, a flick based on Although A/ne/vcanPsyc/rothe film didn’t ulti- 
mately cause the stir that the book did, the crit- 


ically acclaimed movie did develop a cult fol- 
lowing. Fans go online to debate the details of 
the work, including one scene where Bale drags 
the body of Jared Leto’s character through a 
hotel lobby and the blood trail behind the corpse 
disappears In one shot. 

“Many fans cite this as proof that he didn’t do 
it,” Harron laughs, “when, in fact, this is simply 
a continuity error!” 

Those fans can grind over even more 
nuances when the unrated version of the movie ■ 
is released by Lions Gate on June 21 st. The DVD 
will include a remastered, anamorphic 
widescreen print, video essays, audio comrnen- ' 
tary with Harron, and deleted scenes. The new , ; • i 
cut features more blood and sex, and although ' ' * ^ 


it’s not exactly a director’s cut, Harron admits, 
“there’s really not much that I would change.” 
The director, who recently finished shooting a 


biopic of pin-up, legend Bettie Page (another \ . 
dangerous outsider), views her five-year-old 
cult hit as more of a . blackly comic exercise in - 
blood-splattered e)dremes than a horror film. 

"As far as the onscreen violence fn American 
Psycho, it’s tile punch line of tiie joke, and f felt^^^l^ 
that once I went intO; that territory, 1 just had 
really go there.” 


go there. % ^ 




TAKING AIM AT THE KING 

BIDINE THE ByLEET 

Starring Jonathan Jackson, Erika Christensen, 

and David Arquette 

Written and directed by Mick Garris 

Based on a story by Stephen King 

Lions Gate Home Entertainment 

Mick Garris has practically made a career 
out of helming Stephen King adaptations. 
And while the majority of King adapts have 
been decent. Garris has handled some of the 
poorer efforts, like Sleepwalkers. The Shin- 
ing (TV version), and the spectacularly 
mediocre The Sland. While hardly perfect. 
Riding the Biillei ranks as his best adapta- 
tion to date. 

Based on King's e-book, it’s a coming-of- 
age tale set in 1969. detailing the young life 
of Alan Parker (Jackson), a suicidal and 
morbid-minded hippie university student. 
Plagued by his dark past and paranoid about 
his girlfriend's loyalty, not to mention the 
voices in his head. Alan sets out to hitchhike 
across state to see his mother after he Icams 
she’s suffered a potentially fatal stroke. 
Along the way he encounters all sorts of 
ghosts and ghouls, including a demonic 


rockabilly dude named George Staiib 
(Arquette) who forces him to choose 
between his own life and that of his mother. 
It all comes off as classic King fare with 
strong characterization, an underlying theme 
of "life lessons”, and nods to a few of the 
author's past works. 

If nothing else, Riding the Bullei is a veiy 
watchable film, thanks to inspired perfor- 
mances by both Jackson and Arquette, and 
the great atmosphere achieved by setting the 
Him on Halloween, along deserted roads in 
the middle of nowhere. Where the film gets 
annoying is when it becomes apparent that 
Gan'is' bag of tricks is only deep enough to 
cover the first 30 minutes. The use of dream 
and flashback sequences is complete 
overkill, as is the number of times that Alan 
is almost sideswiped by an oncoming vehi- 
cle before gelling in for a ride, only to dis- 
cover the driver isn't quite nonnal. 

Still, there arc a few genuine scares, and a 
decent helping of blood, even if it is all too 
lighthearted to take very seriously. It's mish- 
mash of horror, drama, and comedy that 
doesn't always make sense, but if you’re a 
long-time King fan, chances are you will 
enjoy the ride anyway. 

Aaron Lupton 


DISSED OLD HOUSE 

THE AMliyVIEEE HOBRDR 

Starring Ryan Reynolds, Melissa George 
and Philip Baker Hall 
Directed by Andrew Douglas 
Written by Scott Kosar, Sandor Stern 
and Jay Anson 
MGM 

If movie studios want to make horror 
movies, they should make horror movies: if 
they want to make rock videos, they should 
make rock videos. What they should stop 
making, however, are rock videos disguised 
as horror movies - ones like The Amitvville 
Horror remake. 

This A.D.D. approach of quick cuts, loud 
noise, and flashy special effects is particu- 
larly jarring considering the remake, like the 
original, takes place in the '70s. It also 
draws from Jay Anson's famous book based 
on the supposed real-life account of the Lutz 
family's haunted house (see RM#44). But 
this time Ryan Reynolds and Melissa 
George play the Lutzes, who get the bargain 
of a lifetime when they move into the colo- 
nial home where Ronald DcFco Jr. - guided 
by evil voices murdered his entire family 
a year earlier. 

George is forgettable as Kathy and 
Reynolds' George is impossible to take seri- 
ously as he broods shirtlcssly. his boyish 
face hidden under a beard. Really, consider- 
ing the glut of effects in the film, they 
could've at least endowed him with some 
kick-ass James Brolinesque chest hair, so he 
looked a bit less like some kind of logging 
camp man-whore. 

Anyway, as the house drives him mad 
with voices, loud noises, peekaboo zombie 
ghosts and a woefully tacked on hallucina- 
tion sequence involving native Indians tor- 
tured to death by original settler John 
Ketchum (all cheap scares), George stag- 
gers down the same homicidal path as 
DcFeo. 

On the way, director Andrew Douglas 
throws everything at the creaky walls, hop- 
ing something will .stick, For example, 
there's the amusing but terribly out of place 
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sequence wilh a polhead hottic babysitter, a 
wasted appearance by Phillip Baker Hall as 
a priest (which poorly replicates the famous 
fly room scene), and an overabundance of J- 
horror ghosts including the youngest Lutz 
child’s “imaginary friend” Jody. It’s one 
assault on the senses after another, perhaps 
the silliest being the heavy metal riffs on the 
soundtrack! 

Although certain bits - particularly a tense 
lesson in wood chopping - are definitely 
scary, there’s little left to the imagination. 
Like watching 90 minutes straight of music 
videos. Amiivville 2005 is tiresome. Wc'l! 
take the calculated hoiTors of the imagina- 
tion and Brolin’s torso-carpet over digital 
smoke and mirrors any day. 

Dave Alexander 

CAN'T HOLD A CANDLE 



The Amityville Horror: A rock video disguised as a horror movie; below: the killer In House of Wax 



Starring Elisha Cuthbert, Chad Michael Murray 

and Paris Hilton 

Directed by Jaume Serra 

Written by Charles Belden and Chad Hayes 

Dark Castle Entertainment 


Many genre geeks loathe Warner's horror 
imprint Dark Castle, but not me. Joel Silver 
and Robert Zemekis. the masterminds 
behind the company, are simply rethinking 
and recreating the drive-in C-movies that 
inspired them as kids, albeit with liberal 
doses of sex and violence. And let's be hon- 
est. the admittedly silly but effective House 
on Haunted Hill and 13 Ghosts remakes are 
vast improvements on the originals: the 
opening of the otherwise mediocre Ghost 
Ship was one of the greatest in horror histo- 
ry. and Gothika was a well done piece of 
supernatural llutf (Note: Opinions of the 
reviewed do not necessarily reflect those of 
the magazine'. -Ed . ) 

But why did they go after Andre DeToth’s 
House ofWa.x, one of the greatest films of its 
kind and the quintessential 3-D movie, and 
Him it into a paraffin-coated 2-D redux of 
IVrong Tiirn'l The original, an elegant and 
nasty rethinking of The Phantom of the 
Opera wdth fine effects, solid chills, 
well-paced action and a career-defin- 
ing perfonnance by Vincent Price 
is reborn as a tenninally lame 
excuse for a remake, about as 
scaiy as the wax in my left ear. 

Worst of all, save for a few 
punchy sequences, it’s boring as 
all Hell. 

In it. the tasty Cuthbert, 

Hilton and a bunch of w'oeful- 
ly underdeveloped “teens” 
wind up in a phony back- 
woods ghost town and mn 


afoul of w'acky, homicidal twin brothers. 
Apparently, the boys are following in their 
deceased sculptress mother's footsteps, trap- 
ping tourists and turning them into props. 
The hub of the lads' mock metropolis is an 
impressively gothic house of hoiTors made 
entirely out of you guessed it -- wax. 

There’s the genn of a decent flick here, but 
attempts at suspense are trumped by an asi- 
nine script and thoroughly obnoxious per- 
formances (especially from bony, handicam 
ham Hilton). 

On the upside, there's some truly sicken- 
ing gore, an intense pre-credit sequence, and 
an cyc-popping stunner of a climax, in 


which the house catches fire and slowly 
melts. House of IVax (deemed Least Antici- 
pated For 2005 in RMIt43) is pretty much 
garbage and undoubtedly a spit in the eye of 
the original, but that ending kicks serious 
ass. It's almost recommended... almost. 

Chris -Alexander 

VAMPIDE HUNTER D-MINUS 

BLADE: IBINliy 

Starring Wesley Snipes, Ryan Reynolds 
and Jessica Biel 

Written and directed by David S. Goyer 
New Line Cinema 


As movie disappointments go. Blade: 

Trinilv ranks as colossal. The 
first two Blade films (based 
on a character from Marvel's 
Toinh ofDraciila title) were not 
exactly the stuff of nightmare- 
inducing hort'or. but they did deliver 
on steroid-packed, macho monster mash 
action. Trinitw on the other hand, comes 
off as a promo reel for co-stars Jessica Biel 
and Ryan Reynolds, who play Nightstalkcrs, 
young vigilantes who share Blade's vam- 
pire hunting mission. 

Understandably, one of the 
film's often-registered com- 
plaints lies in its casting choic- 
es. Reynolds, a comedian by 
trade, has a wisecrack for 
every scene, which only 
undermines the movie’s 
outrageous action. Sure 
he's a funny guy; the 
problem is he’s a little 
too funny, making it 
impossible to take 
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Blade Trinity: A lesson in how to destroy a respectable franchise. 


unclerslandably apprehensive, but then some 
guy she had a thing with years ago shows up 
and the potential love triangle turns into a 
potential... rectangle or something. Mean- 
while. there’s black goop in the water that 
eats people alive, a la King's short story The 
Raft, and the locals arc abuzz about a priest 
(veteran Brit thesp Brian Blessed) who went 
bonkers years ago. Now shovel in references 
to Lovccraft’s Dagon, one of the Great Old 
Ones you know. Yog Sothoth. Clhulhu. 
Keith Richards, and so on. 

"Cool!". 1 thought, anticipating multi-ten- 
tacled slimy goodness, but all for naught, as 
this is just one more theme here that simply 
doesn't get properly lleshed out. The Devils 
Harvest isn’t an outstandingly bad film by 
any means, given that the pcrfonnances arc 
decent and director James Shanks lays on 
the neo-gothic atmospherics with panache 
all of which makes it that much more frus- 
trating. A commentai7 track might have 
been nice, if only to explain what the hell the 
filmmakers thought they were doing. 

So. is it just me or has the once-mighty 
British horror film been all but extinct for 
the last couple of decades? Has anyone seen 
any worthwhile horror from Mcny Olde 
other than the odd blip on the radar (like the 
kick-ass Dead of Night)! Time for a call to 
anus! Repeat after me: "We shall fight on 
the beaches... etc." 

John \V. Bowen 


THE OBJEOT OF MY ERECTION 


DUD DDLl 

Starring Romi Koch, Gorna Dukic, 

and Matt Boren 

Directed by Adam Sherman 

Written by Adam Sherman and Azazel Jacobs 

Lions Gate Films 


The latest amongst Lions Gate’s 
low-budget gi-abs. Dead Doll gives 
a new spin on an old idea. After doll 
maker Riley murders his apparently 
mean-spirited hottic girlfriend, the 
poor lad goes even more bonkers 
and disposes of the body by making 
it into an anatomically correct doll. 
Not surprisingly, the deceased’s soul 
lives on. causing big problems for all 
males who come into contact with the 
new sex toy. What follows is a scries 
of chapters depicting different men 
(all interconnected in some way) who 
take turns falling in love with the doll, 
believing it to be their ultimate sexual 
and romantic fantasy come to life, 
before degenerating to crime when they arc 
inevitably rejected and walked over by their 
imaginary' lover. 


Blade - either the film or the character - 
seriously. Biel on the other hand is little 
more than eye-candy in a tight shin. Add the 
casting of dumb-ass professional wrestler 
Triple H as one of the principle vampire vil- 
lains, the fact that Blade's ultimate baddy 
looks like a waiter at What A Bagel, a cof- 
fin-load of terrible CGI etfects. and you've 
got a lesson in how to destroy a respectable 
franchise. I could go on about the uninspired 
script, but you probably want to know' 
w'hat's on New Line’s new' double DVD. 

Disc one comes with two commentary 
tracks, the first featuring the director along 
with Biel and Reynolds (note the absence of 
Snipes), so expect silence when neither 
actor is onscreen. Commentary two features 
Goyer. both producers, the cinematographer, 
and takes on the film’s technical chops. 

Throw' on disc two for the best feature: a 
lengthy, info-packed documentary in w'hich 
the director discusses the trilogy as a whole, 
from the comics to casting to special effects. 
Also worthy is a segment in which Goyer 
interviews himself (!). although much of it is 
spent talking about how much he loves the 
movie. An alternate ending is tacked on 
which seemingly sets up a spinoff film about 
the Nightstalkcrs. and promises something 
about as hardcore as Buffy the Vampire 
Slayer vs. the Ewoks. Bloopers, trailers, and 
the usual second-rate bells and w'histles 
round out this fangless failure. 

Aaron Lupton 


BANALITY IN THE UK 


TDE DEVIL'S DMVESE 

Starring Chris Harvey John, Carol Kentish 

and Lara Clancy 

Directed by James Shanks 

Written by Matthew J. Coombs, Jamie Rowland 

and James Shanks 

Velocity Home Entertainment 


Dig H.P. Lovccraft? Stephen King? Yup. 
me too. How' 'bout The Amitvville Horror, 
The Beyotid. Fear No Evil and Greek 
tragedy? All well and good. 1 suppose, but 
all at the same time? A 
recipe for disaster. I'm 
afraid, and not even 
the cool kind of disas- 
ter with mas.s destruc- 
tion and millions 
dead. 

The Devil's Har- 
vest tries to be 
almost everything to 
everyone, and 
winds up not being 
much of anything 
at all. Somewhere 
along the craggy 
south coast of 
England, an artist 
(John) still plagued by a childhood trau- 
ma is summoned by an old flame (Kentish) 
who claims to have a lucrative business 
opponunity for him. Ilis wife (Clancy) is 
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The plot should sound familiar, having been 
used in some form from Pin (1988) to May 
(RM#33) to vei7 recently and most closely in 
Love Object (see RMMl). But whereas Love 
Object was pretty much all doom 'n' gloom. 
Dead Doll tries to spice things up with a heavy 
dose of black humour. Strangely, the movie 
isn't funny at all but - ironically - its failed 
use of comedy ends up making it seem even 
darker and more per\ erse. 

Most interesting is the chosen narrative 
style; the plot simply moves from one story 
to the next, with the only consistencies 
being the doll and the loathsome attitudes it 
seems to bring out in every man whose eyes 
fall upon it. The writers portray an ineredi- 
bly depressing view on relationships, specif- 
ically on men’s inability to associate with 
women other than through ownership and 
possession. Since every one of these stories 
is essentially the same, Dead Doll plays like 
a short padded out to feature length. 

Probably more of a miss 
than a hit. it's still not the 
sort of movie you want to 
dismiss outright. The story is 
ineredibly repetitive, but it 
has a rare dark and icky 
charm about it and takes on 
the kind of issues and feel- 
ings we nonnally don't want 
to deal with, then rams them 
down our collective throat. 

Surely there’s something 
commendable in that. 

Aaron Lupton 

SUB-STANDARD 


Subhuman: An awkward marriage of gore and philosophy. 


Starring William MacDonald, Bryce McLaughlin 
and Courtney Kramer 
Written and directed by MarkTuit 
MTI Video 

You’ve probably already seen one or two 
films like Subhuman, but I doubt they were 
quite this lifeless. Mark Tuit’s Vancouver- 
shot debut feature follows monster hunter 
Martin Romero (MacDonald), a wandering 
dnjg addict and barstool philosopher who 
uses his trusty machete to decapitate parasit- 
ical vampires out to harvest the human race. 

When nice, average couple Ben 
(McLaughlin) and Julie (Kramer) acciden- 


tally hit Martin with their ear as 
he’s chasing one of these 
humanoid creatures, they take 
him back to their apartment. 
While he heals, Martin tells 
them all about his unbelievable 
mission and even tries to 
recruit them to his cause. 

Unfortunately, he’s so certain 
no one can possibly compre- 
hend the abstract implications 
of his mission that Subhuman 
stumbles early and often on 
unwieldy chunks of vague plot 
exposition and poorly articulated Philoso- 
phy 101 concepts. MacDonald does the best 
he can with his completely unlikable char- 
acter and frequently cringe-inducing mus- 
ings (sample; "We live in a rainbow of 
chaos!"), but he only comes off as arrogant, 
Worse, the film’s persistently self-conscious 
anti-hero reasoning makes it extremely dif- 
Hcult to get a handle on the plot, leaving 
troubling questions about everything from 
Martin’s past to the nature of the villainous 
creatures - arc they aliens, parasites who 
take control of wann bodies or simply 21st 
ccntiuy human vampires? 

It takes a good half hour for the film to 
finally get up to speed, and eventually both 
the stoty and heads start to roll as Martin 
battles the bloodsuckers. A few special 
effects are rendered with embaiTassingly 


outdated CGI. but Subhuman is best when it 
otfers up some good old-fashioned rubber 
appendages and blood-spurting hoses. On 
this low-tech level, the film finally gives up 
the goods, with a solid half-dozen decapita- 
tions, a tub of body parts, and enough 
vibrant arterial spray to give the Bride in Kill 
Bill a run for her money. 

Subhuman is equal parts gorefest and seri- 
ous philosophical chiller, but it’s an awk- 
ward mamage at best. For a film that spends 
so much time trying to explain what it’s 
about, it's a lot like a barstool philosopher 
itself - rambling on without getting to the 
point. 

Paul Corupc 

MORi PIG'S BLOOD PLEASE 

MEMENTO MOni 

Starring Min-Sum Kim, Ye-Jin Park 
and Young-Jin Lee 

Written and directed byTae-Yong Kim 
and Kyu-Dong Min 
Tartan Video 

When is a hori'or film not a horror film? 
Memento Mori, the sequel to 1998’s Korean 
ghost story H'hi.spering Corridors (RM#45). 
eschews that film's subtle scares and moody 
moments, focusing instead on character 
development and a realistic depiction of 
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THIS ISSUE; LANCE GETS LOST IN THE WOODS 
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IMACABRE 


HELL^..l.. DEUX. 

THE iBEBTDW 

Sub Rosa Extreme 

Its a down-home horror whoop-up when six friends take a backwater canoe trip 
to where the townies don’t take none too kindly to strangers. The interlopers git it 
good when the hicks unleash ‘The Boy": a predatory, pillowcase-wearing village 
idiot. I don't have enough toes, fingers or testicles to count the number of times the 
indomitable Emily Haack (Scrapbook, I Spit On Your Corpse, I Piss On Your Grave) 
gets brutalized in films, so when I saw her name in the credits I knew gory fun was on the horizon. And I 
wasn’t let down, as her guts were yanked out and thrown into the river. A haunting soundtrack and a dis- 
fcrbingly protracted and nasty ending put this movie split heads above most others in the hillbilly revenge 
genre. Highly recommended, y'all. 

Body Count: 12 

Number Of Unheeded Warnings To Leave Town: 10 

A\OTH£^ mm 

DEAD END 

Lions Gate Home Entertainment 

It’s Christmas Eve and the Harrington family is heading to grandmother's house out 
t in the country. Too bad that dad, Ray Wise {Twin Peaks), took a "shortcut", because 
F now they're lost on a road paved with terror. It's an oft-used formula {Wrong Turn. 

The Hills Have Eyes, etc.) but Dead End takes an intelligent (though predictable) 
turn, driving further away from a typical slasher film and towards something more akin to a Twilight Zone 
episode. A neat twist ending and the masterful acting of Wise -as he becomes increasingly confused, drunk 
and insane - are worth the purchase price alone. 

Body Count: 6 

Best Use Of The Woods: Semen depository. 


SEASON Df IDE DDNIED 

Lions Gate Home Entertainment 

In a shoddy throwback to The Most Dangerous Game, five city slickers, including 
tie wise-ass, the flashback-having war vet and a heroic fireman, go on a hunting 
trip in upstate New York. Naturally, they hire some hillbillies, who inexplicably have 
internet access, to help them bag some deer. It isn't long into their ill-fated excursion, though, that they dis- 
cover the hunters have become the hunted and well, you know how it goes. Scariest scene: one slicker gets 
a backwoods BJ from a toothless hillbilly hag - gah! Poor camera work, lame dialogue and a predictable 
plot shoot this sucker in the foot from the get-go. 

Body Count: 15 





teenage girl psychodrama. The result is a 
sometimes awkward but ultimately tender 
blend of Mean Girls and Carrie that deploys 
horror imagery to darken the film’s dramatic 
heart. 



MM twists Whispering Corridors' dead 
schoolgirl plot, making it a stand-alone film 
with little connection to its predecessor. The 
suitably bland Min-Sum Kim plays Min-Ah. 
an ordinaiy student 
at a private girls' 
school who finds 
the shared diary of 
fellow students 
llyo-Shin (Park) 
and Shi-Eun (Lee). 

As she reads, it 
becomes clear that 
the diary’s authors 
aren’t just close 
friends - they’re 
lovers as well. 

Min-Ah observes 
both girls with 
new eyes, watching as 
their forbidden affair is challenged by jealousy, 
adolescent uncertainty and petty classroom 
politics. Then llyo-Shin commits suicide and 
the dead girl haunts first Min-Ah. then the 
whole school, leading to a Carr/c-stylc 
denouement, minus the pig blood and split 
screens. 

First-time co-directors and screenwriters 
Tae-Yong Kim and Kyu-Dong Min pay lip ser- 
vice to horror conventions with the occasional 
slamming door and creeping hand, but these 
come off as afterthoughts (lending credence to 
the rumours that the producers forced them to 
add these scares). The “horror” scenes are thus 
out of step with the rest of the film and impair 
the suspension of disbelief. The film’s core, 
instead, lies in its characters and their all-too- 
real romantic dilemmas. 

Hyo-Shin and Shi-Eun are lesbians caught in 
a culture that doesn’t tolerate homosexuality: 
it’s a bold idea played straight (no pun intend- 
ed). and at heart a love story as potent as 
Romeo and Juliet. It’s not exactly horror but 
Memento Mori is well worth remembering. 

Sean Plummer 



Unforgettable Line; "Let’s have us a little scrotal fun!” 


Last Chance Lance 



The ultimate in horror merchantlise 

y-shirts. Books, DVDs, Toys, Magazines, Comics and More! 


WWW.UNEaRTHLYPPSSESSiONS.GOM 
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A family that slays together, 

stays together! ^ 
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A boy washes a bowl 
of beans in the river 
when a man creeps up 
and bashes his head in with a large 
rock. Blood turns the river a violent red as his 
young, shattered face slips beneath the water. 
Within its first minute, Requiem From the Dark- 
ness (available for the first time in North America 
from Geneon Entertainment) sets a tone that per- 
sists throughout the course of its thirteen 22- 
minute episodes. This is not your 
average made-for-TV cartoon. 

Based on the award-winning 
novel published in 1997 by popu- 
lar novelist Natsuhiko Kyougoku, 

Requiem aired in Japan in 2003. 

It represents the efforts of direc- 
tor Hideki Tonokatsu (Silent 
Mobius, Devil Lady), and a team 
of writers that includes Hiroshi 
Takahashi, who penned the 
screenplay for the original Japan- 
ese Ring, Ring 2, and prequel 
Ring 0, along with Yoshinaga Fujioka, who script- 
ed two of the Tomie films (RM#39i. The result is 
a series of morality tales set in a nightmarish 
world that always looks like it’s about to fall to 
pieces, with buildings on the verge of collapse 
and twisted forests in their death throes. 

In a time of darkness and suffering in Japan, 
just after the Edo period (circa 1867), a young 
author named Momosuke Yamoka grows tired of 


writing 
chiidren’s 
riddles and travels 
across the land to write a 
coiiection of ghost tales 
called The 100 Stories. During his journey he 
joins up with three strange travelers. Ogin is a 
beautiful puppeteer able to charm people with 
her sexuality; the towering Nagamimi is a bird 
caller with chameleon-like abilities; and their 
leader, the diminutive Mataichi, dis- 
guises himself as a monk, but is 
really a karmic enforcer of sorts. 
Together they pass judgment on the 
evil spirits, monsters and people 
they encounter. 

Hidden within the bloody folds of 
Requiem's supernatural world are 
the usual ghosts and ghouls that 
haunt most anime horror titles, but 
what makes it more disturbing is 
that the evil perpetrated within most 
of the stories is committed by regu- 
lar people. In the episode Willow Woman, a moth- 
er and her nursing infant are decapitated, in 
Dancing Head, a girl pokes out her sister’s eyes 
with pins and kills her after getting caught hav- 
ing sex with their father, and in The Death Spirits 
Of Seven-Man Point, a young woman is captured 
by thugs who burn her alive at the stake, her 
eyes bubbling before popping out. 

Mataichi’s group punishes each evildoer in a 


manner that befits their 
crime. In Willow Woman 
the transvestite killer is 
unmasked Norman 
Bates-style, then sliced 
in half lengthwise; in 
Dancing Head the mur- 
derous girl goes horribly 
insane with guilt after 
being tormented by her 
sister’s disembodied 
head; and in The Death 
Spirits Of Seven-Man 
Point, the evil spirit is 
burned alive by the very essence of those he 
killed. Once karmic payment has been collected, 
Mataichi uses his magical charms to commit 
their spirits to the next world. 

Looking into the human psyche to understand 
why evil is committed and what must be done to 
correct it is an essential aspect of each story. 
These ideas of “karma" and “karmic debt" are 
relatively new concepts to introduce to a North 
American audience, especially when presented 
as an animated ghost tale whose closest Western 
cousins would be Scooby-Doo or Casper ffie 
Friendly Ghost 

Japanese culture is much more receptive to 
the notion of spirits, though, with supernatural 
roots in Buddhist and Shinto beliefs that have 
permeated every aspect of their culture including 
the media. With the door to the North American 
market forced open with movies tike Ju-On, it’s 
clear that as with their animation, the Japanese 
take their ghost stories seriously. 

And that's the strength of Requienr, it takes a 
thoughtful yet no-holds-barred approach to 
morality tales, lessons to teach us that one way 
or another we will have to face our sins and pay 
our karmic debts. As the weekly tagline states: To 
the next world we commit thee.... ^ 


ALTHOUGH UNTHINKABLE IN NORTH AMERICA, IN JAPAN A 
BLOODY, SUPERNATURAL-THEMED CARTOON SERIES CHOKED 
WITH GRAPHIC MURDER AND EVEN MORE GRUESOME VENGEANCE 
ISN'T OUT OF PLACE ON TELEVISION. NOW, THE KARMIC HORROR 
OF REQUIEM FROM THE DARKNESS comes WEST. 


DARK KARMA 

CARTOONS 


BY LAST CHANCE LANCE 
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CINEMACABRE PRESENTS 


A MOMENTARY LAPSE OF 

Cili i A 

wAii J|i: i 

Midnigiit lUlE-rl ^tes to the 
Worldwide E " resti-'ol 

, ” BY Stuart Andrews 



O n June 14th the Worldwide Short Film Festival, North America’s 
largest showcase for internationally-produced short films, returns 
to Toronto for its 11th year, bringing with it the always intriguing 


Midnight Mania program. Here is a sneak peek at a few of the abbreviated 
terrors that lie in store for any of you sleep-deprived degenerates planning 
to attend this years festering festivities. 


IlLSEEYOU IN MY DREAMS 

Portugal - Miguel Angel Vlvas/20 mins. 

Far too many filmmakers shamelessly adopt 
the ubiquitous George Romero zombie plague 
as the backdrop for their films without attempt- 
ing to challenge or redefine the conventions of 
the sub-genre to any satisfying degree. I’ll See 
You In My Dreams is no exception to this tired 
tradition but it definitely redeems itself with a 
beautifully rendered expressionistic style and 
the fact that director Vivas manages to draw out 


of this overworked territory a compelling human 
drama with an intensely empathetic main char- 
acter. 

In a small village overrun by zombies, Lucio 
keeps his undead wife Ana locked in a cage in 
the basement of their house. He keeps her there 
not only as a reminder of the woman he once 
loved but to bizarrely punish her for the infideli- 
ties of her waking life. 

I’ll See You In My Dreams is an elegant gothic 
romantic horror that, although filled with plenty 
of stylistic inventiveness of its own, is needless- 


ly undermined by endless references to other 
films in the genre; with characters named after 
famous horror film directors {Lucio and Dario) 
and going so far as to appropriate the notorious 
demon-cam tracking sequences from The Evil 
Dead. Nevertheless, serious aficionados of the 
zombie aesthetic will thoroughly revel In the 
beautiful apparitions that populate this tale. 
These are some of the most gorgeous ghouls 
ever put on film. 


OH MY GOD 

USA - John E. Bryant/10 mins. 

The American dream goes hideously wrong when an unfortunate sap comes home from 
work to discover that his wife and child have been the victims of a bizarre and vicious 
attack. In his misguided attempts to administer emergency first aid, what ensues are some 
of the most brutally hilarious splatterstick moments this reviewer has ever had the sick plea- 
sure of witnessing. By no means a sophisticated cinematic marvel. Oh My God rises above 
its technical shortcomings with a thoroughly perverse wit and an unadulterated savagery 
guaranteed to leave you uttering the titular exclamation yourself. 


THE CYCLE (EL CICLOl 

Spain - Victor Garcia/9 mins. 

In Victor Garcia’s deeply atmospheric abstract horror, a man is trapped in an endlessly 
repeating pattern of violence and rebirth. Set within the claustrophobic confines of a 
dank, dark basement and featuring just one character and not a single word of dia- 
logue, The Cycle is an expressionistic exploration into Cronenbergian body terror and 
existential angst that will come as a refreshing surprise to any of you desperately in 
need of a semi-pretentious art-horror wankfest. And for those of you who don’t, well, 
that's the beauty of short films. Even if they’re absolutely awful, at least you know the 
pain and suffering will end soon enough. 

The Worldwide Short Film Festival runs from June 14-19 at a number of screening locations in downtown Toronto. For information about the films, 
venues, showtimes and tickets, visit the website at www. worldwideshoitfilmfest.com. ^ 
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ENTRAILS OF A VIRGIN 

ENTRAILS OF A 
BEAUTIFUL WOMAN ' 


AN EROTIC AND HORRIFYING JOURNEY 
INTO THE MINO OF THE UNOEAOl 

Journey into the mind of the undead as a talking mummy guides us on 
a grand tour of the timeless "battle of the sexes" between man and 
woman. A cult classic from Executive Producer Richard Gordon 
(FIEND WITHOUT A FACE, ISUND OF TERROR), BIZARRE is an offbeat 
anthology film that certainly defies description. An interesting mix 
of sex, horror and humor filmed in varied styles, this is one of the 
strangest films you are ever likely to see. It is truly... BIZARRE! 
Includes deleted footage never before seen in the US. 
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MEIANTHA BLACKTHORNE. A.K.A. . IS THE ULTIMATE DIY HORROR MOVIE GEEK. HER 

FEARLESSLY OFFENSIVE. BRAZENLY VIOLENT AND WILPLY ENTERTAINING FIRST FEATURE 

proves you can kick a lot of ass on a SHOESTRING BUDGET 


“It's art and we make no excuses for it “ 


espite having little money to work with, 
uitra-low-budget filmmakers enjoy a 
liberty their more heavily financed 
counterparts can only dream about. It’s 
not simply the privilege of B-movie directors to 
reveal glimpses of worlds too twisted for main- 
stream sensibilities, it’s their absolute duty. 
Unfortunately though, if the majority of films that 
get submitted to Rue Morgue's Indie Terror Fest 
are anything to go by, very few directors are liv- 
ing up to the responsibility of delivering the 
appropriate levels of depravity. A most welcome 
exception, however, is the debut feature from 
Melantha Blackthome of Robomonkey Produc- 
tions. 

Appropriately titled Sinners and Saints, the film 
features a clairvoyant, demon-slaying priest who 
teams up with a scantily-clad nun to “bring jus- 
tice to Hades." With wall-to-wall topless nuns, 
masturbating demons, samurai sword fighting 
and kung fu priests, the movie is a full-on, genre- 
bending, bone-crunching assault on the bastions 
of good taste that gleefully revels in its unre- 
strained debauchery. You know you’re watching 
a masterpiece when a cop gets anally raped with 
his own severed arm by 
a rabid zombie-cyborg 
schoolgirl and the scene 
proves to be one of the 
least offensive moments 
in the entire movie. 

Better known to her 
legions of devoted internet 
minions as the dark mis- 
tress of Bathoria’s Realm 
(a popular site devoted to 
vampire erotica). Black- 
thorns has fostered a life- 
long fascination with the 
genre. 

“The allure comes from 
my darker side where the 
sinister Countess Bathoha 
resides, and of course my desire to create some- 
thing original," she tells Rue Morgue. “As a young 
girl, I was always writing little horror stories and 
eventually borrowed my father’s video camera to 
create mini-home movies. As I grew, my taste for 


horror evolved into something of a fetish.” Huge- 
ly influenced by Jose Mojica Marins (a.k.a. Coffin 
Joe), as well asTakashi Miike, Peter Jackson and 
Russ Meyer, Blackthome is somewhat of a rare 
commodity in the world of exploitation cinema: a 
female director who’s a dedicat- 
ed purveyor of cinematic filth 
and fury. 

“I think the fact there are 
very few of us is because the 
cult/horror genre has a lot of 
exploitation elements and per- 
haps these elements offend 
some women," she muses. “I, 
on the other hand, adore the 
genre and cannot see myself 
creating anything remotely 
mainstream." 

Anyone intent on unleash- 
ing their very own exploita- 
tion epic would be well 
advised to peruse Sinners 
and Saints' unapologetic, 
blasphemous mayhem. Not 
only for the glorious lashings of ultra-violence 
and tremendous cinematic style, but as an excel- 
lent example of what can be pulled off with very 
little money. Blackthome and co-producer Jason 
Cavalier fa professional stunt coordinator 


responsible for the film’s impressively choreo- 
graphed fight sequences) managed to stretch 
their meagre budget of SI 5,000 CDN by wearing 
as many hats as possible. Not only did they 
direct, produce, edit and star, they also created 
the sets, costumes, props, special effects and 
prepared meals for the cast and crew. Lights for 
the production were bought from a hardware 
store and they used gels found in the trash. With 
hyper-kinetic camera work, super-slick editing 
and engaging performances by Blackthome and 
Cavalier themselves, Sinners and Saints man- 
ages to overcome many of the limitations of its 
extremely tight budget. 

“We took a lot of time to capture many camera 
angles to give the film more production value," 
remarks Blackthome. “I am a perfectionist by 
nature and, if I had the time, would reshoot 
sequences if 1 wasn’t satisfied with the original 
takes. It’s art and we make no excuses for it. It 
was made to provoke thought, shock and most of 
all entertain.” 

Blackthome and Cavalier are currently in pre- 
production with an anthology-style film of 
undead tales entitled Countess Bathoria’s Grave- 
yard Picture Show. Updates and progress will be 
posted on their official website; www.robomon- 
key.net. 

Stuart Andrews 
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Zone: Rod Serling's classic TV show hit its stride in season two. 


SUBMiTTeD FOR VOUR 
^PPROViifi 

M iwiLiGHi mi: theiiefin™ 

CDEEECIION SEASON IWII|19G0| DVD 

starring William Shatner, Agnes Moorehead, 
Burgess Meredith et al. 

Directed by Buzz Kulik, Douglas Heyes, 

Don Medford et al. 

Written by Rod Seriing, Charles Beaumont, 
Richard Matheson et al. 

Image Entertainment 

The question has been oft debated in this 
publication; “what is hon'or?" Different peo- 
ple will provide dilTering opinions, but all 
will agree on the key ingredient; fear, The 
Twilight Zone mastered fear in its landmark 
and blissfully macabre run and. hot on the 
heels of Image's release of its inaugural sea- 
son {RM1f44), comes year two. when the 
immortal classic truly hit its stride. 

Season two marked several departures, the 
key was increased input from Serling’s sta- 
ble of writers Charles Beaumont and Richard 
Matheson (RMtt35), among others. While 
there was much of Serling’s characteristic 
wannth on display in episodes like Night Of 
The Meek. Mr. Dingle and The Strong, oth- 
ers such as the twisted Nick Of Time. Goth- 
ic and The Howling Man. as well as inven- 
tive entries like The Invaders are more 
prevalent and memorable. It could be sur- 
mised that the gleefully warped minds of his 


regulars helped nudge Seriing into darker 
tciritory, as Eye Of The Beholder and Twen- 
ty-Two will attest. 

Image has provided the same sparkling 
transfers evident in the Season One set. 
While lacking as innovative a bonus as 
Mark Zicrcc's The Twilight Zone Cuntpati- 
ion. the special features include the standard 
audio commentaries, alternate openings and 
galleries. But most notable for its inclusion 
- alongside humorous clips from The .Jack 
Bennv Show and Tell It To Groucho - is a 
1959 Mike Wallace interview where, hot off 
his success on Playhouse 90. Seriing talks at 
length about his upcoming "fantasy pro- 
gram” as well his opinions on the state of 
television {which are oddly prescient for 
today’s dreck). 

With most of Serling’s Zone contempo- 
raries having passed with him into that 
dimension of sound and mind, what remains 
an issue with these sets is the lack of partic- 
ipation from those still with us. While 
Zicree interviews George Clayton Johnson 
about his first episode A Penny For Your 
Thoughts, Richard Matheson would 
doubtlessly have much to say. and Christo- 
pher Beaumont's reflections on his father's 
immeasurable contributions would also be 
welcome. Perhaps with season three Image 
will rectify the oversight but. as it stands, 
these Twilight Zone collections are essential 
viewing for admirers of whate\ cr form fear 
takes. 

Brad Abraham 
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Starring Florinda Bolkan, Stanley Baker 

and Jean Sorel 

Directed by Lucio Fulci 

Written by Lucio Fulci and Roberto Gianvif 

Shriek Show 

Fulci’s lilmography has been vigorously 
mined for DVD reissues, with one notable 
exception: his first foray into fantastic cine- 
ma. the highly-regarded 1972 giallo Una 
hicertola con la pelle di donna, a.k.a. Lizard 
In a Woman 's Skin. Now. Shriek Show’s oft- 
delayed DVD release gives this controver- 
sial classic its due. 

Released at the height of the giallo genre’s 
popularity. Lizard stands as one of its finest 
examples. Set in swingin’ London, the film 
explores the seedy underbelly of the then- 
burgeoning hippie scene and the spread of 
its cormption into "polite” society. Carol 
(Bolkan). the daughter of a prominent 
politician, is plagued by disturbing dreams 
of drug-fuelled orgies and lesbian sex with 
her decadent neighbour Julia {Swedish 
beauty Anita Strindberg). She becomes the 
prime suspect when Julia is found murdered 
in a crime that min'ors her most gruesome 
dream. It’s left to a stalwart police inspector 
(Baker) to sort 
through the parade 
of amoral junkies 
and freaks, and the 
dirty secrets of 
those around Carol 
to find Julia’s killer. 

Fulci. a notorious 
social conserva- 
tive, took a dim 
view of free love 
and drug use and 
paints a sleazy portrait of its adher- 
ents. But it wasn't the nudity and sex in the 
film that landed him in court; it was a noto- 
rious laboratoiy scene featuring the still- 
struggling bodies of eviscerated dogs. Fulci 
and FX wizard Carlo Rambaldi were 
required to prove during criminal proceed- 
ings that the dogs were props. That seene, 
and some of the sex, was cut out ofa subse- 
quent North American theatrical run when it 
was re-titled Schizoid. The film never 
enjoyed a domestic home video release and 
languished on the bootleg market until 
Shriek Show announced an impending 
DVD release two years ago. 

Finally available, this two-disc set fea- 
tures a remastered anamorphic print of the 
North American cut. in the proper aspect 
ratio, and an uncut version sourced from a 
cropped Italian VI IS master (apparently. 
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this was the best one available). Regardless, 
this is still a line package, ehoked full of 
extras including a press kit reproduction, 
radio spots. Fulei trailer reel, and a faniastiq 
34-minute documentary. It's a grand time 
for Fulci fans. 

The Gore-met 

FOR THe Love OF LCNXi 

MAN FBOM DEEP mVER I1SJ21 DVD 

Starring Ivan Rassimov, Me Me Lai 
and Pratitsak Singhara 
Directed by Umberto Lenzi 
Written by Francesco Barilli 
and Massimo D'Avak 
Shriek Show 

// paese del sesso sulvagio (a.k.a. 

The Man From Deep River) is the 
fountainhead of the notorious Ital- 
ian cannibal cycle. The fundamental 
elements of this sub-genre - shock- 
ing primitive rituals, lurid animal 
violence and explicit sex - arc ripped from 
the Mondo films of Gualliero Jacopetti and 
Franco Prosper!. These gory acts of canni- 
balism would be the concentration of subse- 


quent films, especially Umberto Lenzi's 
later gutmunchers. The Man From Deep 
River is actually a tragic wilderness love 
story that tmmps Kevin Costner’s sappy 
Oscar-winner Dances With Ub/ves (1990) 
by including scenes of beetle-munching, 
alligator evisceration and group sex! 

Ivan Rassimov delivers a first-rate perfor- 
mance as a British photojournalist in Thai- 
land who disappears into the jungle after 
accidentally killing a man in a bar fight. An 
idyllic trip up a lazy river ends when mem- 
bers of a primitive tribe kill his guide and 
take him captive. With the aid 
of the chieftain's stunning 
daughter (Lai), whom he later 
falls in love with, and an Eng- 
lish-speaking elder (Singhara). 
he’s eventually integrated into 
the tribe and fomakes his civi- 
lized past. 

The Man From Deep River is 
easily the best of Lenzi's three 
cannibal films and the least 
exploitive of a sub-genre roundly con- 
demned for animal cruelty and racism. Say 
what you will about the onscreen depiction 
of animal slaughter (and ask not how steaks 


and chicken wings end up on your dinner 
plate), in this film it's authentic and services 
the story. Furthermore. Lenzi cast Thai 
actors for the stone-age tribe, who portray a 
remarkable range of humanity considering 
that Lenzi directed them using a single ficti- 
tious word! 

Shriek Show presents this anamorphic 
version in the original 2.35:1 aspect ratio, 
and other than some mild speckling in the 
opening moments (also present in the Ital- 
ian-language Japanese DVD), this is as 
sumptuous as the film is likely to look. Both 
the English and Italian soundtracks (with 
optional English subtitles) are included. The 
extras arc rounded out by the original trail- 
er, an entertaining inteiwiew with an animat- 
ed Lenzi. a photo gallery and trailers for 
other Shriek Show releases. 

The Gore-met 

FOexiilL iITTRjqCTtON 



Starring Michael Gingold, Lisa Petruno 
and Gerald Preger 
Written and directed by Francis Teri 
Elite Entertainment 

If you're looking to offend just about 
everybody you know. look no further than 
The Suckling. Also known as Storage Baby. 
this 1990 monster-baby cousin of h's Alive 
(1974) and Unborn (1991) is loaded with 
menial patient rape, messy abortions and 
shoddy stop-motion foetus creature effects. 
After opening with one of the greatest spoil- 
ers of all lime credits claiming the movie 
is based on true events where twelve people 
were killed and only one girl suiwivcd- The 
Suckling begins with Phil (played by Fan- 
goria editor Gingold). a college student des- 
perately trying to convince his girlfriend to 
gel an abortion. Together they cross the 
tracks to the seedy side of town where the 
local bordello both seiwices homy business- 
men and profits in freelance foeticide. 

Although Phil's girlfriend wants to keep 
her baby, she goes along just to humour 
him, but ends up drugged, with her baby 
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A Cult Favorite With Car Chase Thrills 
a^AndSkin-Crawling ScaresdA^ , 


Hell On Wheels — an 

with Star Peter Fonda 

Audio Commentary with 

Paul Maslansky, Actress 

and DVD Producer Perrjf Martiiir^P 

Theatrical Trailer • Radio Spjte ?^ 

Poster and Still Gallsr^^il^^H 
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FIRST TIME 
ON DVD! 
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Starring Liz Haverty, Joseph Zaso and Mony Danevsky 
Written and directed by Joseph F. Parda 
Cinema Image Productions 


There are times in everyone’s iife when you reflect upon your own death 
and realize you’re closer to shuffling off this mortal coil than to the moment 
you shuffled onto it. Finding my first grey hair was one such occasion. Anoth- 
er was attending my mother’s funeral. And another was murdering 90 min- 
utes watching 5 Dead On the Crimson Canvas, a misguided giallo whose 
every wretched frame rubbed my face further in the dirt. 

I'm being dramatic for effect, right? Wrong. Director 
Joseph F. Parda’s debut is a pitiful homage to Dario Argen- 
to’s Four Flies On Grey Velvet, but Parda’s mildly bloody 
police procedural has none of Argento’s style and more 
than his share of trademark incompetent plotting. Throw 
in bad acting, indifferent camera work and shoddy special 
effects and the result is unwatchable. 

What’s it about? Richard Streeb (Danevsky) is a death- 
obsessed painter whose wife Gloria (Haverty) witnesses 
his murder at the hands of a black-gloved killer. But 
there’s no body, so where's the crime? Streeb’s younger 
brother Bill (producer Zaso) shows up to investigate his estranged sibling’s 
disappearance and comfort his wife... in more ways tian one. Meanwhile, 
bodies pile up as the owners of Richard’s paintings meet - as they say - 
unfortunate ends. 

This middle section, where Bill investigates Richard’s friends in hopes of 



aborted by the brothel's Madame, Big 
Momma. The unfortunate sprog is 
unceremoniously flushed down the toi- 
let where it ends up in the sewer system, 
bathed in toxic waste and transfonned 
into a twisted, evil mutant. Its umbilical 
cord now a vicious tentacle and its 
limbs razor-sharp claws, the tiny terror 
climbs back up through the toilet to 
exact revenge on its aborters and llnd 
its mommy. Amazingly, hapless hookers and Johns find 
themselves trapped and hunted in the whorehouse after 
the wretched waif inexplicably covers it in a hardened pla- 
centa. 

Truly a creature of its time, The Suckling is filmed with 
the same kind of low-budget horror sensibilities as films 
like Return of the Living Dead (1985) and Street Trash 
( 1 9X7). Tt’s rife with bad acting and worse creature effects, 
the beginning and end look like they belong to complete- 
ly ditTerenl movies, and there’s no damn nudity despite it 
taking place in whorehouse. But all these “deficiencies” 
add to its offensive chann. You just wanna pinch its 
checks and wait for it to bite you. 

Last Chance Lance 

6R;2|De £ CrI^LLO 
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Starring George Hilton, Antoine Saint- John 
and Cristina Gaibb. 

Directed by Luigi Cozzi 

Written by Luigi Cozzi and Daniele Del Guidice 
Mondo Macabro 

Filmmaker Luigi Cozzi assisted Dario Argenlo in vari- 
ous capacities - from screenwriter of Four Flies on Grev 
Velvet to effects guy on Phenomena - but his solo directo- 
rial efforts, like Contamination and Demons 6, have 


finding him, takes up the bulk of the film. Watch Bill, the ultimate square, infil- 
trate a beatnik cafe! Watch Bill hallucinate his own death... cheaply! Watch 
Bill interview his brother’s elderly deaf art teacher for comic relief. Ha ha. 
Unimaginative bloodshed follows as the film stumbles to a laughable conclu- 
sion, and the requisite twist ending doesn’t come as much of a surprise. 

At least Argento has the imagination and bad taste to gloss over his defi- 
ciencies with grotesquely beautiful kills. Parda, suffering from no budget and 
no brains, doesn’t even have the sense to offer up the good grue, wasting his 
time on bad dialogue (sure, there’s some gore but it’s laughable). Does he 
think he’s making The Maltese Falcorf? Dude, you’re not worthy to sniff the 
Falcon's guano, let alone Argento’s ass! 

Sean Plummer 


proved far less memorable. Mondo Macabro’s DVD 
release of The Killer Must Kill Again reveals that Cozzi is 
simply ill-equipped to handle the more refined horror of 
his well-regarded mentor, as he hacks out his own rough 
lake on the gruesome giallo. 

When Mr. Mainardi (ililton) witnesses a killer (Saint- 
John) dumping the body of his latest victim in the river, he 
blackmails the thug into murdering his rich wife. The job 
appears to go olf without a hitch - until Joyriding teens 
Luca (Alcssio Orano) and Laura (Galbo) steal the killer’s 
car with Mainardi’s wife’s body still in the trunk. While 
police question the not-so-distraught husband, the killer 
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VideoflickSoCom 

Your search ends heroi^ 


IT’S A KILLER PART^’ 


An escaped mental patient stumbles upon the annual end-of-the- 
summcr parp- at the cottage of twcnp’-something Shannon. With 
people partying everywhere, and the beer flowing, it takes rime before 
the partj'goers realize that blood has started flowing as well! Again 
and again unsuspecting parry guests fall victim to the madman, 

soon this fun sleepovcr weekend turns into a 
terrifyingly ghastly nightmare. 


"Intimate'lnterviews with 
the Cast and Director 
Pyjama party commentary trajki 


16x9 letterbox 1.85:1 
English 2.0 Stereo 
Scene selections 
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The Killer Must Kill Again: A mediocre giallo from one ofArgento’s collaborators. 


tracks the pair down to a rundown beach 
house to retrieve one victim, and perhaps 
leave a few more. 

Rather than employing the traditional 
black-garbed mystery killer, Cozzi lakes 
several liberties with the giallo formula in 
The Killer Musi Kill Again. There are a few 
moments of suspense as the killer methodi- 
cally tracks down the young lovers who 
stole his ride, but generally. Cozzi fails to 
go anywhere interesting with this suitably 
nail-biting situation - a shortcoming that 
stretches all the way to the film's “twisf’ 
ending. His stylish touches arc limited to a 
few crude camera tricks, and the all-impor- 
tant murders are disappointingly tame. 

instead, the centerpiece of Cozj'i’s Him is 
an unappealing, drawn-out rape sequence. 
As the killer assaults Laura, the film inter- 
sperses shots of her boyfriend Luca blithely 
making love to a hot-to-trot housewife - a 
scene as confusing as it is tasteless. Worse. 
Nando Dc Luca’s score fails to heighten 
suspense, with inappropriately cheerful 
music at odd moments. 

Just as Cozzi’s Starcrash is a badly done 


George Lucas rip-off. The Killer Must Kill 
Again is at best a pale Argento clone. 
Although Mondo Macabro has outfitted this 
disc with an cye-caiching transfer and a full 
plate of extras, including a commenlaiy 
track with the director, this one’s for giallo 
completists only. 

Paul Corupe 

^ SWIFT KICK In THe 
CRVSTi^lL Bi^LLS 



Starring Caroline Capers Powers, 

Roger Neil and Lee-Alien Richards 
Directed by Roberta Findlay 
Written by R. Allen Leider 
Shriek Show 

In hoiTor films, logic and budget arc not 
always prerequisites for a good time. Take 
The Oracle, for example, which riffs on the 
urban New York horrors of the ’70s. namely 
Rosematy's Bahy (1968) and The Sentinel 
{1977). In it. an old woman vanishe.s while 
using a planchette - a device to communi- 


cate with the dead. A young couple moves 
into her apartment and the wife, Jennifer 
(Powers), finds the spirit channeling gizmo 
in the basement. She brings it out during a 
Christmas Eve dinner party and contacts the 
ghost of a murder victim. Before you can 
say manifestation, books arc flying around 
the apartment, ghosts are haunting the bath- 
room and logic takes a swan dive out the 
window as she becomes obsessed with 
avenging the ghost. 

This obscure mid-’80s ghost flick may be 
really cheap, but it’s also fun - albeit for all 
the wrong reasons. A half-dozen moments of 
genuine hilarity break up what is otherwise a 
mediocre film. For example, there’s a les- 
bian who slashes hookers for amusement - a 
la Maniac (1980) - and brawls with Jennifer 
in the kitchen during a crowded New Year's 
Eve party... and nobody notices! And. for 
some reason, all of the 
male characters look 
like Tom Savini. partic- 
ularly the one who slabs 
himself to death while 
being attacked by little 
rubber puppets in the 
film’s goriest scene. 

Then there’s another 
hapless victim who 
gets his head ripped 
off by dollar-store 
monster hands, not to mention the anima- 
tronic corpse in the climax that can't be 
missed. 

Shriek Sho\\’ presents a solid print in the 
original 1.33; 1 aspect ratio. Extras include a 
commentary track and interview with direc- 
tor Roberta Findlay (responsible for sleazy 
pics like Blood Sisters and Prime Evil), the 
original trailer, a TV ad and photo gallery. 
The best segment of this disc, however, is a 
supplementary interview with Findlay who 
has this to say about hoiTor films; “They're 
so cheap and emmmy... George Romero 
included. Tcmble.” And on horror fans; 
“They're all obviously a bunch of lunatics. I 
don't know what they want." Geez, lady, 
have you seen your own movie? Wow. 

The Gore-met 
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detailed action figures. Featuring Otis with rifle, 


pistols, and Ki 


with removable hood and 


and Babv with shotgun and knife 





eral titles including Pigs, to 


LUTHER THE GEEK 
a987) DVD 

Starring Edward Terry, 

Joan Roth and Stacy Haiduk 
Directed by Carlton J. Albright 
Written by Whitey Styles 
Troma 

Lost gem alert! Hoist a glass of 
cheap, nasty hooch skyward in 
honour of Lloyd Kaufman, 

Michael Herz and the rest of the deranged, 
incontinent misfits at Troma for reviving the long- 
overlooked Luther the Geek, a film aptly 
described in Video Hound’s Horror Show as "The 
Chainsaw Massacres of Madison County". 

Edward Terry is Luther, a serial killer whose 
mutilatus operand! consists of sharp metal den- 
tures he uses to rend flesh in much the same 
fashion as the chicken-chomping carnival geek 
he once witnessed as a child. Inexplicably 
paroled from prison (which would make perfect 


sense if the film were set in Cana- 
da, where murderers often get a 
stern lecture and a doughnut), he 
wastes no time getting up to his 
old tricks in the big city, then 
heads out to the sticks to get 
medieval on a farm family’s col- 
lective ass. 

No one reasonably expects 
Shakespearean calibre perfor- 
mances in a film called Luther the Geek, but the 
leads really do elevate this thing above typical 
slasher fare. Why Terry hasn't become a minor 
horror icon is a mystery - how many other actors 
can you name that exude such menace and 
pathos playing a killer whose only means of ver- 
bal communication is ducking like a chicken? 

Joan Roth is also impressive as the obligatory 
Final Girl (or in this case, Final Middle-Aged 
Woman), whose climactic bam loft showdown 
with Luther belongs in the top five scary/funny 
standoffs you’ve never seen. And don’t even get 


me started about uber-hot Stacy Haiduk, an 
unsung, underdressed scream queen if ever 
there was one. 

In lieu of a commentary track, there’s interview 
footage with director Carlton J. Albright and his 
son, who played Luther as a child in the opening 
sequence, plus typical Troma trash ’n’ trivia, and 
yep, more PETA ads. All other extras, however, 
positively pale in comparison to upwards of six 
minutes of outtake footage from Haiduk’s show- 
er scene, which lasts less than a minute in the 
actual feature. It’s a little slice of pause button 
pree-vert heaven, and further proof that Troma 
understands its target audience extremely well. A 
little too well, really. 

So don’t delay - park your tuckus in front of 
the or home entertainment centre with a bucket 
of the Colonel’s finest artery-cloggin’ deep-fried 
delights, a jug o’ white lightnin’ and a copy of 
Troma’s long overdue Luther the Geek reissue 
and watch the feathers fly. Buck-bucka- 
BRAAWK! 


presents two long-lost BWWR 


PIGS (1972) DVD 

starring Marc Lawrence, 

Toni Lawrence and Jesse Vint 
Written and directed by Marc Lawrence 
Troma 

Marc Lawrence, now in his 90s, is one of those 
ubiquitous character actors whose face you 
always recognize but can never quite put a name 
to. Hawkish and intense, Lawrence played heav- 
ies in classics like Key Largo and The Asphalt 
Jungle, got blacklisted In the ’50s, then returned 
to Hollywood in the ’60s. Subsequent appear- 
ances include the James Bond film Diamonds 
Are Forever, Marathon Man, From Dusk Til Dawn 
and Looney Tunes: Back in Action. But in the early 
’70s he wrote and directed Daddy’s Deadly Dar- 
ling, later released under sev- 


help launch the career of his daugh- 

ter Toni. Alas, it didn’t do her much | 

good - she subsequently got only mj^'M 

sporadic TV and film work, and 

remains otherwise noteworthy for 

briefly being married to a pre-fame •? ' T -? ; 

Billy Bob Thornton in the late ’80s. * 

In Pigs she plays Lynn, a sexual- 
ly abused mental patient who busts 
out of the nut hatch and winds up 
hiding out with Zambrini (played by her real-life 




f The reason for the trivia at the 
beginning of this review is that it’s 
really the most interesting aspect of 
the movie. The script drifte between 
- ■ adequate and atrocious, the action 

^ ■' > sequences are awkward and uncon- 

vincing, and the actors - shockingly, 
even Lawrence himself - seem only 
dimly aware of what’s going on. How 
indeed, you’ll ask yourself, could any 
movie about man-eating pigs be this tedious? 


dad), a pig farmer and diner owner who’s taken Okay, Hannibalmsn't perfect, but come on! 


to feeding human remains to his hogs. The set- 
up proves all too ideal for Lynn, as she’s in the 


Along with the usual Troma extras are ads from 
PETA. which are commendable but curious - did 


habit of offing men who hit on her, and Zambrini something finally put Lloyd Kaufman off. eating 
and his livestock are only too happy to help her dead things, or is this a joke? Regardless, keep 


dispose of the bodies. As one of her doctors 
- astutely points out, “She’s sick, 
mentally; in the head." 


reading, ’cause Troma’s other down-home 
slaughter-themed reissue is a much tastier 
dish.... 


sg luji moik;iii- 
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R emember that movie from the 70s about 
the woman who was being raped repeat- 
edly - in her bedroom, her bathroom and 
even in front of her children - by a ghost? 
A fictionalization of one of the most extraordinary 
cases of paranormal activity ever reported, The 
Entity s\ars Barbara Hershey as Carla, a self-suf- 
ficient single mom who is suddenly and violently 
sexually assaulted by an unseen force - over and 
over and agonizingly over again. 

Like so many fledgling directors before him, 
Toronto native Sidney J. Furie made a few forays 
into the Hammer horror style in the 1960s with Dr. 
Blood's Coffin, Snake Woman and Devil Doll, but 
as the decade came to a close, he all but aban- 
doned the genre for the safety of big budget 
drama with bona fide stars. It was almost twenty 
years before Furie would m^e a surprising return 
to horror to craft one of foe finest and most terri- 
fying ghost stories of foe decade, a sober adapta- 
tion of Frank De Felitta's novel The Entity, 
released on DVD by Anchor Bay this May. 

Relentlessly menacing foe viewer with foe 
most intimate type of personal violation. The Enti- 
ty boasts exceptionally strong performances by 
Hershey and Ron Silver as her skeptical physi- 
cian, Dr. Sneiderman. Convinced that her attacks 
are psychological manifestations of a troubled 
childhood, Sneiderman not only acts as a con- 
cerned love interest, but also serves to showcase 
the film's dichotomy between scientific and para- 
normal explanations for strange phenomenon. As 
the psychiatrists and parapsychologists do battle 
over Carla’s perplexing case, Sneiderman (and 


the viewer) take a leap of faith as scientific exper- 
imentation and the arcane world of foe occult are 
brought crashing together. 

When it was originally released by Twentieth 
Century Fox, posters for The Entity featured the 
tagline, “Based on a true story... that isn’t over 
yet.” Apparently for Carla’s real-life counterpart 
Doris Bither, the nightmare did eventually lessen 
over time, but never truly went away and. In 
telling her tale, Furie wisely 
surrounded himself with 
people directly involved with 
the occurrence. Dr. Barry 
Taff and Kenny Gaynor, the 
original UCLA parapsycholo- 
gy lab researchers who 
investigated the phenome- 
non, worked on the film as 
technical advisors, and De 
Felitta, who befriended Doris 
and reportedly witnessed 
many of foe supernatural 
events while researching his 
1979 book, penned the 
film’s screenplay. 

While De Felitta does take 
some liberties in order to 
mold foe real story into a 
dramatic arc - including a goofy, fictional climax 
that attempts to trap the entity in liquid hydrogen 
- it’s this air of authenticity that helps foe film 
stand apart from Poltergeist, a movie foat not only 
shares many similar plot elements with The Enti- 
ty, but was also made at roughly the same time. 


While Hooper's Spielberg-produced film is now 
considered tame enough to gamer a PG rating. 
The Entity remains absolutely frightening in its 
inexhaustible assaults on both Carla and the audi- 
ence, with extremely tilted camera angles that 
give foe film a feeling of normal reality gone hay- 
wire. 

Also, Stan Winston contributes one of his most 
famous special effects: an animatronic breast 
that makes It look like 
Carla is being assaulted by 
an invisible, ghostly hand, 
while the extremely 
aggressive score com- 
posed by Charles Bernstein 
attacks the audience - 
imagine Bernard Her- 
main's score for Psycho 
performed with harsh syn-. 
thesizer chords and 
thumping percussion. 

Despite the potentially 
exploitive and graphic 
issue of ghostly rape In The 
Entity, Furie manages to 
keep Carla sympathetic by 
emphasizing the essential 
tragedy at the heart of her 
story, which has kept foe film a favourite among 
many horror fans, including Ringu helmer Hideo 
Nakafa. Besides foe impending DVD release, 
rumours of a potential remake have been circu- 
lating, with Nakata slated to direct ^ 
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The Legend Of Ha verghast Mansion. 


Alone 

^IN THE 

Dark 


Midnight Syndicate 

Featuring a haunting blend of horror movie music, gothic 
orchestration, and chilling sound effects that draw you into 
the halls of a haunted Victorian mansion with a sinister history. 


The New CD From 


Midnight 
Syndicate 

PREVIEW ’ rvAr* Locations wiih 

be CD NOW at ' \ ' / f Music Departments 


vi^ww.MidnigJitSyndicate.com 


OFFICAl MOTION ftcfURE SOUNDTRACK 
WITH SOMEOFTHEfiEST^lDDAY'S HEAVIEST BANDS! 

SPECIALLY LOW-PRICED DOUBLE-DISC FEATURtHG NEW AND. UNRELEASED TRACKS FROM: . 

OIMMU 80RGIR, FEAR FAOORY, SHADOWS FALL, MACHINE HEAD, CRADLE OF FILTH, CHIMAIRA, 
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PRi-LAST HOUSE SADISM 


VlNTPi«3e Horror i^eissues 

I MARQUEE 


( II CftGE 

Starring Olivia de Havilland, 

James Caan and Jennifer Billingsley 
Directed by Walter Grauman 
Written by Luther Davis 
Universal 


Hollywood spent the bet- 
ter part oflhe 1960s leiToriz- 
ing some of its most respect- 
ed leading ladies in the twi- 
light of their careers. Joan 
Crawford became the object 
of cruelty in What Ever Hap- 
pened to Baby Jane?, a blind 
Audrey Hepburn is menaced 
in Wait Until Dark, and Bette 
Davis is leased and iineased mercilessly in 
Hush... Hush. Sweet Charlotte. Academy 
Award-winning actress Olivia de Havilland 
received critical acclaim with early roles in 
The Snake Pit and Gone With the Wind, but 
as her fame waned, she joined this elite 
group of opportunistic scream queens as a 
semi-invalid at the mercy of a sadistic gang 
of looters in I964’s groundbreaking classic. 
Lady in a Cage. 

When a hip operation leaves wealthy 
widow' Mrs. Hilliard (de Havilland) unable 
to use the stairs in her lavish manor, she has 
her own personal open-air elevator installed, 
poignantly lined with decorative iron bars. 
While riding up to the second floor one lone- 
ly holiday weekend, an oblivious handyman 
accidentally cuts off the power, leaving her 
stranded twenty feet up in the air. 

The elevator’s external alarm attracts the 
attention of a homeless driller (Jeff Corey) 
more interested in raiding her wine cellar 
than in freeing the poor woman. He loads his 
pockets, only to return later with a greedy 
prostitute (Ann Sothem) for more. While 
Mrs. Hilliard uses cvciything at hand to try 


to reach a phone, what starts as a 
psychological hoiror quickly turns 
physical, as the house is overtaken 
by a trio of juvenile thugs led by Randall 
(Caan), who's bent on indulging his most 
sadistic urges. 

The aging star rolls her eyes and desper- 
ately clutches at her expensive wardrobe in 
an effort to squeeze some dignity out of her 
fallen-from-gracc part, but James Caan is 
the ringmaster here - unbearably malicious 
and sexually menacing in his first credited 
role. Although mo.st of the violence is kept 
off-screen. Lady in a Cage is relentlessly 
suspenseful. with a barely restrained under- 
current of evil that gives the film a distinct- 
ly nasty edge. One can only imagine how a 
1960s audience w'ould have reacted to the 
raw, often brutal sensibilities of a movie 
that includes Caan hammering a harmless 
wdno with a heavy lamp sw'ung by its cord, 
and de Havilland’s graphic retaliation as she 
jabs shards of metal into her attacker’s eye 
sockets. 

Despite the often sleazy subject mailer. 
Lady gets the royal treatment from a team of 
seasoned professionals. Lee Garmes' grip- 
ping cinematography, Paul Glass' (The 
Night Gallery, To the Devil a Daughter) 


unneix ing score and a striking Saul Bass- 
style credits sequence all lift this film well 
above the level of a typical B-exploitation 
picture. Walter Grauman. who also directed 
episodes of The Twilight Zone. Kraft Sus- 
pen.'ie Theatre and Tales of the Unexpected, 
and had previously worked in live theatre, 
keeps almost all the action confined to one 
interior house set. Not only does this give 
the film a slightly stagy quality, it also 
intensifies the audience’s claustrophobia 
and reiterates de Havilland’s disconnect 
from the outside world (along with her ham- 
and-cheese interior monologues that have 
her composing side-splittingly arrogant 
poetry to combat the barbarism of society). 

Still, an appreciation for the film’s heavy- 
handed allegories about indifference and the 
isolation of modern life isn’t necessary to 
enjoy the film, which is truly shocking on 
its own twisted merits. Saturated with a 
chilling nihilism, Lady in a Cage bridges 
the gap between the over-lhe-top mid-ccn- 
tury shockers and the gmesome grindhouse 
fare of the 1970s, with a macabre cat-and- 
mouse game that prefigures later horrors 
likeZ.r/.s7 House on the Left md Death Week- 
end. Going up! 

Paul Corupe 
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E very issue, I rant and rave about some 
mouldy lump of life-altering cine- 
cheddar that only a Schizoid could 
love, but this month I've opted to go 
beyond the B-list, outside the weird, 
away from the decadent, offbeat and 
obscure. I can pinpoint ten moments in semi- 
mainstream horror that made me lose sleep, my 
lunch, and definitely my innocence. Here they are, 
in no particular order: 

The first fifteen minutes of An American 
Werewolf in London - When David Naughton and 
Griffin Dunne wander onto the moors and are cir- 
cled, stalked and shredded by Rick Baker’s 
screaming were-monster, I died 1 000 times. John 
Landis’ masterfully handled, deceivingly cozy 
buildup was the perfect foreplay to this shape- 
shifting money shot. In 1 981 , every kid wanted to 
see The Empire Strikes Back- all I could do was 
dream of ex-pat Yankee werewolves. Props to 
Dad for smuggling me in. 

2. The marching dummy from Dario Argento's 
Deep Wasn't expecting it; rewound it 100 
times; it freaked me out consistently. The violence 
that follows this sequence is an afterthought. That 


mechanical tuxedo-wearing dolly still gives me 
the walking willies. 

3. Biker guts in the climax of Romero's Dawn 
of the Dead - 1 rented Dawn during a sleepover 
when I was ten. It’s a testament to my genera- 
tion’s cinematic innocence that I didn't even 
know what Savini’s zombies were pulling from 
that biker’s tummy. None of us did. But it made 
me sick anyway. I had almost a full year’s worth 
of cannibal ghoul night terrors and weird sleep- 
walking episodes. Swear to god. 

4. Fright Night the whole goddamned movie! - 
On my eleventh birthday I wanted to take my 
friends to see Godzilla 1985, but the local theatre 
had pulled it from screening rotation. Instead, I 
grudgingly accepted Tom Holland’s vampire 
opus. I fell in love with the flick, which has every- 
thing a horror film needs. I wanted to be Chris 
Sarandon and Roddy McDowell. 

5. Mathilda May in Tobe Hooper’s underrated 
Lifeforce - My friend Bobby Fry wanted to sneak 
into this R-rated sci-fi vampire zombie film 
because he heard that the guy who did the FX for 
Star Wars handled this one too. i never liked Star 
Wars, but I liked breaking rules. When I saw 


naked space-vamp Mathilda May drain her first 
victim, I was in love. May’s dangerous, distinctly 
feminine presence forever shaped my taste in 
women - bouncy and homicidal. 

6. The big twist ending of Alan Parker’s Angel 
Heart - Never saw it coming; it warped me... 
irrevocably, 

7. Donald Sufrierland in Phil Kaufman’s remake 
of Invasion of die Body Snatchers - I always _ 
wanted to see this flick because of the creepy ads 
on the back of seemingly every 1978 DC comic I 
owned. When local station CityTV finally screened 
the film in 1979, my parents forbade my babysit- 
ter from letting me watch it. When she fell asleep 

I changed the channel just in time to see Suther- 
land split his double’s skull open with an axe! Holy 
fuck! Later I built up the courage to go back to it, 
just in time to see Sutherland point and space-~ 
scream at Veronica Cartwright! Holy fuck-fuck! 

8. Crampton cunniligus in Re-Animator- David 
Gale’s randy severed head going down on Babs 
Crampton. Further sexual warping at the hands of 
horror. 

9. Boffo bulimia in Lucio Fulci’s The Gates of 
We//- Another over-caffeinated sleepover, ahoth-— 
er intestinal trauma. I had never seen an Italian 
horror film up to this point. I had seen gore in film, 
but never anything so primal, offensive, bold, 
operatically taboo and smashingly vulgar as this 
sequence of upchucked insides. 

10. Breathing dirt over the opening credits of 
Graveyard of Horror - Sorry, I ran out of main- 
stream stuff. This admittedly not-so-great 1971 
Spanish shocker (a.k.a. Necrophagus) has the 
most unsettling opening credits crawl in memory. 
WGRZ-TV out of Buffalo played it at 4am one 
night and messed me up but good. Months later, 
when I saw in the TV guide that It was playing 
again I had nightmares just knowing it was 
unspooling somewhere. 

So there you go. I hope this list, this corrupting 
confessional, has brought us closerjtogether.This 
is not an exit. Alexander out. 
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IN This issue! 

Students of the Unusual 
by Terry Cronin & various 3 Boys Productions 

Mneinovore (#2 of 6) 
by Rodionoff, Fawkes & Huddleston Verdgr^DC 

The Man With the Screaming Brain of 6) 
by Bruce Campbell and Hilary Barta Dwk Horse 

A Bit of Madness 
by Emmanuel Civiello Checker 

Batman: dekyll & Hyde (#2 of 6) 
by Paul Jenkins and Jae Lee DC 



T hough horror comics are continuing 
to enjoy a deserved renaissance in 
the aptly titled "nought" decade, 
there’s an inevitable more-of-the-same fac- 
tor at play. World-weary vampires, rabid 
zombies, mucho macho tough-guy heroes, 
and apocalypse hcllscapcs are becoming 
more than a little predictable. 

So file the charismatically naive and intre- 
pid collective known as Sludents of the 
Unusual under "leara something new every 
day - finally”. Not a group of explorers, but 
rather an anthology of short (and sweet) sto- 
ries. this Florida-based quarterly indie 
comic is cele- 
brating its fifth 
issue and the 
start of its sec- 
ond year. If you 
believe in fund- 
ing quality edu- 
cation. look no 
further. 

SotU is the 
brainchild of 
Terry Cronin, 
an aspiring 
f i 1 m m a k e r 
who realized 
that his horror 
ideas had a 
better chance of 
being realized if they were turned into low- 
budget comics instead of crappy home 
videos. The majority of the series' stories are 
Cronin's, and he works with a fistful of 
equally under-the-radar artists in each issue. 

What separates SotU from the average 
anthology is that where others tend to shirk 
plot development duties and focus strictly 
on puns and twist conclusions (the latter 
being the requisite staple of the short story 
genre), Cronin makes great effort to front- 
load surprise endings with bizaire cultural 
mythology, making his stories comparable 
to the folklore-steeped Hellhoy [RM#38) 
shorts - the difference being that Mike 
Mignola’s singular character is his talc- 
telling anchor - where Cronin has a revolv- 
ing door of mayhem-inducing mouthpieces. 


many of whom we 
meet only, fatefully, 
once. In addition, 
where Hellhoy travels 
the world, many of 
Cronin’s shorts tap 
the superstitious 
myths and legends of 
southern Brevard 
County Florida and 
surrounding areas - 
an absolutely charm- 
ing down-home 
touch. 

Issue #5, out now. 
features Cronin's two 
best stories to date: 

The Chickcharnie 
and Tako Fishing 
(depicted on the bril- 
liant Midwich Cuck- 
oos via Lovecraft 
cover, inset). The for- 
mer is based on 
Bahamian folklore, 
and centres on a self- 
ish islander who 
steals from tourists 
and locals alike, 
always blaming the 
Chickcharnie — a leg- 
endary man-bird 
creature that can turn 
its head right around, 
owl-like, and will do 
the same to any who 
disrespect it. Granted, there’s inevitability to 
the poetic justice of this story’s conclusion, 
but grounding it in urban (island?) legend 
makes it educating, entertaining and cau- 
tionary all at once. 

Though also set in Florida. Tako Fishing 
("tako" being Japanese for squid) is really a 
universal tale; in fact, it even goes out of its 
way to point out different cultures' acknowl- 
edgements of giant invertebrate sea mon- 
sters. Nairatcd by Cronin’s best recumng 
character. Uncle Pat. Tako Fishing follows a 
staple SotU fonntila; the friend-of-a-friend 
story, always told by itinerant alcoholic 


Uncle Pat to an audience of mischievous 
boys, and usually featuring Pat’s mishap-ori- 
ented homeless buddy "Irish". Wink/nudge 
jokes abound, and doubic-cntcndrc dialogue 
always gives the impression that the kids are 
in jeopardy, though of course they never 
really are. 

It's been a pleasure watching SotU 
improve over its first year of publishing. 
Like any bright student. Cronin is learning 
as he goes along, and his storytelling choic- 
es arc becoming more judicious and better 
executed with every release. That said, he’s 
not on the A-list yet. A round-robin story 
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being continued by a different writer each 
issue needs to be put out of its misery, pron- 
to, and the recuiring Elvis zombie gag serial 
Recaleilrant Jones & The Dead Beats is also 
starting to weai- out the decomposing wel- 
come mat (though regular artist Steve 
Mack's distinct pointy-nosed characteriza- 
tion is always snazzy). 

Live and learn, though, right? Even if one 
or two of the “teachers” could benefit from 
early retirement, the rest of them arc whip- 
smart and well worth paying attention to; it's 
been a long time since school has been this 
cool. See studentsoftheimusual.com for 
more info. 



Add the paranoid visions of Lovecraft to 
the exi.stential nihilism of Kafl<a and J-hor- 
ror and you’ve got Mnemovore, the first 
must-read horror 
comic of 2005. As the 
neologism suggests, 
the titular creature 
feeds on memory, and 
the clever hook in terms 
of deployment of this 
“brain drain” is that it 
affects those around an 
injured amnesiac - but 
not the amnesiac her- 
self 

Less a reluctant hero 
than a circumstantially 
resourceless one, Kaley 
Markowic appears to be 
trapped in a world she never made, and 
watching her come to terms with the fact 
that she is going to have to fight to protect 
what she can’t even remember is half the 
fun. 

The other half is Mike Huddleston’s out- 
standing art, which establishes a deceptively 
average atmosphere in the day-to-day 
sequences, making the nightmarishly 
detailed appearances of the invasive, 
cephalopodian monster comparatively all 
the more disturbing. 1 should be so lucky as 
to forget everything 1 know about 
Mnemovore for the sheer joy of discovering 
it again. 



If you hate the artistical- 
ly bankrupt businessmen 
behind cinema-by-com- 
mittee popcorn pictures as 
much as you love B- 
movies and Bruce Camp- 
bell. then this is for you. 

The Man With the 
Screaming Brain is not 
just a comic adaptation 
of Campbell's soon-to- 
be-released writer/direc- 
tor film debut - it’s a 
“director’s cut” of that 
movie, which is to say, 
it’s an adaptation of Campbell’s original 
script, before the suits swooped in. 

As the title hints. Screaming Brain is a 
delightfully self-conscious nyukfcst. Set in 
cold war Russia, it features a despicable 
American businessman, a murderously self- 
motivated gypsy girl, an ex-KGB agent 
turned taxi driver and. naturally, a mad sci- 
entist with brains on the. well, 
brain. Given that a major character 
gets lead pipe cinched in the first 
issue, Frankenstein-style mayhem 
can’t be far behind. And if artist 
Hilary Barta’s cartoony images 
make the boorish businessman 
look like Campbell, that’s because 
Brucie plays the pivotal part in the 
film. Director, writer, actor - is 
there anything that chin can't do? 

Originally serialized in France's 
Metal Hurlant in the late ’90s, 
writer/artist Emmanuel Civiello’s 
A Bit of Madness has just been 
collected and ttanslated for the 
North American market. If 
you're still suffering Lord of 
the Rings fever, then this 
lavishly illustrated dark 
fantasy adventure with 
Celtic/faerie mythology 
and Heavy Metal sci-fi sex- 
uality is worth questing 
after. 

Everything you’d expect 
from a Tolkien-type talc is 
here, including an incredi- 
ble journey undertaken by 
a disparate band of for-the-most-part cute 
critters (the diminutive hero’s elephantine 



proboscis is distracting, 
though). There’s even a 
sacred object holding the 
fate of a world, and a band 
of cloaked horsemen that 
clearly transcend mere 
homage. Alas, if only 
Tolkien's editor - or any edi- 
tor - had had a hand in the 
plotting, which is preten- 
tiously convoluted and often- 
times impenetrable. 

Regardless, get it for the 
pictures; Checker has released 
A Bit oj Madness in an over- 
sized edition comparable to 
DC’s Absolute line, and it merits the price 
for visuals alone. The evil character Morrid- 
wen is literally a murder of crows that has to 
be seen to be believed; so horridly beautiful 
she’ll make you forget old penis-nose.... 

With a title like Batman: JelcxU & Hvde. 
and a miniseries versus 
flagship-story place- 
ment, you’d think there 
was (Gotham by) 
gaslight in the air. But 
rather than taking the 
easy Elseworlds route 
and placing the Dark 
Knight in the middle of 
Robert Louis Steven- 
son's legendai'y exami- 
nation of human duality, writer Paul Jenkins 
brings that story's soul-splitting concepts 
into the here and now, using the villain Two- 
Face as the natural focal point. 

Craftily upping the ante, though, is the fact 
that Jekyll & Hyde is as much a deconstruc- 
tion of Batman as it is of his 
nemesis (after all. vigilantes with 
secret identities have two faces 
also). The backbone of the story is 
a serial killer epidemic worthy of 
any slasher franchise, and given 
issue #2's conclusion - the cap- 
ture, torture and impending brain- 
washing of Batman - plenty more 
schizophrenic violence lurks right 
around the comer. Plus, I don't 
need to flip a coin to know artist 
Jac Lee’s linework has given us the 
definitive Two-Face.^ 
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Bruce’s Bo^us bio 



Make Love the Bruce 
Campbell way 
Bruce Campbell 

Thomas Dunne Books 

All right you primitive screwheads, listen 
up. As someone who was introduecd to his 
long-time girlfriend by Mr. Campbell him- 
self (at a book signing), this reviewer can 
state with authority that while Make Love 
the Bruce Campbell Way may not be the key 
to finding your special someone, it is the 
most wickedly subversive tome to land on 
bookstore shelves since his previous opus. 
If Chins Could Kill. Yet to call this a simple 
relationship book is akin to calling Chins 
just an autobiography. 

The cover for Make Love plainly states 
that it’s a novel, and surely the account of 
an actor named Bruce Campbell assaying 
the character Foyl Whipple in a studio 
romantic comedy Let's Make Love is pure 
fantasy. 

While depicting a hotel doomian/rclation- 
ship expert. Campbell goes on a cross- 
country odyssey to research what it is that 
attracts us to one another, the end result 
miring him in a succession of disasters. He 
lands on a terrorist watch list, trashes 
Richard Gere’s penthouse, duels with a 
descendent of Robert E. Lee, gets into a 
high-speed chase with eco-terrorists, and 
repeatedly assaults Colin Powell. Most 


• scholarly spirits • chuck’s sick stories 



troubling for Bruce, however, is his fear that 
he’s become afflicted with a “B-Movie 
Virus" that taints all he touches, resulting in 
dummies flung out hotel windows, elabo- 
rate shaky-cams wielded by Vihnos Zsig- 
mond, and elaborate wire-work fights in the 
midst of an A-list romantic comedy. 

The end result is an elaborate case of fic- 
tion tempered with it’s-so-strange-it-must- 
be-true. How else docs one explain Camp- 
bell’s ultimate nemesis, a vengeful former 
Army of Darkness extra turned studio exec- 
utive barely out of high school, not to men- 
tion a devoted Evil Dead fan who holds off 
the authorities with a shotgun while Bruce 
tries frantically to clear his name? By the 
by, if none of this makes sense, that’s partly 
the point, and all the fun. 

By the time the dust settles, will you be 
ready to Make Love the Bruce Campbell 
Way! 1 won’t spoil it and deny you the 
opportunity to experience one of the most 
delightfully deranged books you’ll read this 
year. Hail to the King. baby. 

Brad Abraham 

ghost images: cinema 
of the Afterlife 
Tom Ruffles 

McFarland & Company 

The very existence of this book is symp- 
tomatic of the conundrum of ghosts in our 



beloved genre. Ghosts arc the closest thing 
to a major thematic trend we have in horror 
films right now - think Sixth Sense. The 
Ring, The Devil 's Backbone and any number 
of recent Japanese exports. 

Nonetheless, ghosts have never really 
been a horror subcategory, stylized and 
pigeonholed like vampires, zombies, slash- 
ers or demonic possession, even though 
their folkloric role worldwide certainly pre- 
dates any of the above. And despite our ten- 
dency to identify them with horror, they also 
turn up in literature and film as diverse as 
the bible, Hamlet, A Christmas Carol and 
Twin Peaks. 

Enter psychic researcher and film studies 
teacher Tom Ruffles, who goes a long way 
toward setting the record straight despite the 
oft-elusive nature of the subject. And even if 
you find his prose a bit sandpapery (hey, 
he’s an academic - cut the poor guy some 
slack) his insights are well worth the tmdge. 

Although his examinations of ghostly 
images and themes in magic lantern shows, 
stage plays and early silent films are fasci- 
nating and well-researched, it’s the book’s 
third and longest chapter, A Thematic 
Approach To Cinematic Ghosts, where the 
author really hits his stride. Every conceiv- 
able cinematic archetype and manifestation 
of the ghost is trotted out here for scholarly 
analysis, among them Expiation of Sins, 
Ghost Lovers. The Haunted House, Medi- 
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Warner Books 
The successful Borderlands 
anthology senes' first entry 
in over a decade collects 
unusual new stories intend- |||]-vr 

ed to depart from genre DUkULKLANUi 

cliches by seasoned regu- |_ 

lars Stephen King, Whitley 
Strieber and Bentley Little, as well as less main- 
stream writers like Tom Piccirilli, David J. Schow 
and many more. The Bram Stoker Award winner, 
originally titled Borderlands 5, Is now available In 
paperback with a new name and rock-solid scares. 

Jovanka Vuckovic 

-I;:’ -■;6'JiiON I 

David & Aimee Thuilo " ^ | ij [i j_ 

Forge Books 

Part two in a senes following SH |^S|||B 
nightwalker (Navajo half- 
vampire) Lee Nez, fi/ood ffef- f' 

rfftuf/dnfindsthestatepolice ■ 
officer once again teaming 
up with FBI agent Diane 
Lopez to infiltrate a smug- 
gling ring made up of skinwalkers (Navajo 
shapeshifters). Aside from the infusion of cool 
Native American myttiology, the story meanders and 
banters more incoherently than James Woods. Sure 
theThurlos penned the popular Ella Clah novels, but 
this time: once bitten, twice shy. 

Keitti Carman 


Thomas F. Monteleone 

Borderlands Press 
This autographed chapbook 
combines Monteleone's short ^ 

story with a CD of the author 
reading his tale to appropriate- 
ly atmospheric music. The titu- 
lar Horn is an instrument that 
allows Its player to produce some of the singularly 
most captivating music ever heard, but not without 
a very deadly price. It's slightly steep for the casual 
fen at $25 USD, but a cool must-have for collectors. 

Monica S. Kuebler 


Ghost Images; A comprehensive, if overly academic exploration of ghosts. 


umship. Possession and. yes. The Ghost of 
Elvis. A subsequent section is devoted to 
the detailed analysis of a handful of signifi- 
cant films including The Innocents. The 
Haunting and The Shining. 

Ghost Images isn't fiawless. Ruffles is 
ovcrrcliant on quoting other academics and 
critics, particularly the monstrously overrat- 
ed Pauline Kael and. given the current pro- 
liferation of ghost cinema, it’s downright 
inexplicable that Ringii. the film that 
launched the trend, and its many offspring - 
Japanese, American and otherwise - rates 
no mention. Still, Ruffles' knowledge of this 
broad and by nature intangible subject is 
encyclopedic, and his deep understanding of 
it makes Ghost Images a damned near indis- 
pensable read for fans. In fact, it should be 
compulsory for Rue Morgue writers. 

John W. Bowen 

Haunted 

Chuck Palahniuk 

Doubleday 

You didn't expect traditional horror from 
Chuck Palahniuk. did you? Transgre.ssive 
fiction’s poster boy made his multi-syllabic 
name writing outrageous ideas to sick but 
plausible ends. Remember Fight Club’s 


space monkeys? Could they really topple 
civilization with just a few well-placed 
bombs? Palahniuk makes it seem doable. So 
don't pick up Haunted looking for vam- 
pires, werewolves, zombies or scares. But 
there’s blood and, oh yes, there arc mon- 
sters. 

The framing talc follows a group of 
strangers who answer an ad for an artists’ 
retreat. The draw is three months cut off 
from the distractions of modem life time 
enough to write a “masterpiece’’, be it 
poem, screenplay or novel. These aren't 
artists, though; they’re opportunists looking 
to get rich and famous through their work. 
The fun begins when they realize they’re 
trapped, their food stock goes bad, and the 
furnace dies. Palahniuk invokes The 
Masque of the Red Death. Ten Little Indians 
and The Cat and the Canary as the depth of 
his characters' masochism becomes bloodi- 
ly apparent. 

The bulk of Haunted consists of the sto- 
ries these strangers tell each other - tw'isted 
autobiographical works that both entertain 
(each could be read separately) and explain 
the names they give each other. The charac- 
ters (including Saint Gut-Free, Duke of 
Vandals and Sister Vigilante) go by self- 
imposed monikers “based on our sins 
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Horror scribe Xom P ICClfllll breaks genre form with a potent brew of poetry 
and atmosphere to concoct his unique brand of shudder-inducing, highly literate horror. 



by Monica S. Kuebler 


he moon 's a wet smear across the 
crashing, boiling clouds. Silver 

bleeds down against the 

windswept, shuddering trees. Cot- 
tonmouth snakes slither beneath 
the cabbage palm and shagbark hickory, tails 
slapping hard in the water. If he hadn't been 
smiling i wouldn't have seen him.... 

Steeped in deliberate pitch-black atmosphere, 

this excerpt from last year’s critically- 

acclaimed A Choir of III Children is characteris- 
tic of author Tom Piccirilli’s works. His recent 
pair of Southern Gothic-inspired novels (also 
November Mournd} offer a literary style that 
raises his prose far above the lurid ploys of 
most supermarket-rack horror. 

“Poetry is a distiliation of emotion,” the pro- 
lific novelist and poet recently told Rue Morgue. 
“You wring out more mood, story and heart 
onto a one-page poem due to the brevity of the 
form. It’s taught me how to create mood and 
put a premium on atmosphere 
and emotional content. I’d much 
rather distill the essence of the 
story down and leave a more puri- 
fied version on the page.” 

Weaned on a diet of classic B- 
horror flicks and heavily influ- 
enced by surrealist and abstract 
fiction from the likes of KurtVon- 
negut, Donald Barthelme, Richard 
Brautigan, Jorge Luis Borges, and 
William S. Burroughs, the Col- 
orado-based author’s words conjure up an 
unexpected brand of horror very much guided 
by his own poetic leanings (his poetry collection 
A Student of Hell won top poetry honours at the 
2000 Stoker Awards and his follow-up This 
Cape Is Red Because I’ve Been Bleeding was 
nominated in 2002). 


“In some cases, I was my own worst enemy, 
willingly becoming too cryptic in order to say 
something in a beautiful way without fully say- 
ing it to the best of my ability,” Piccirilli candid- 
ly admits about mistakes he made 
early in his career, which now 
spans some 25 novels, collections 
and chapbooks. 

But it is that very complexity, 
now refined, and those lush 
descriptions - towns in a desper- 
ate spiral of financial decline, 
swamps that span miles, families 
with secrets that shadow genera- 
tions - that succeed in transport- 
ing the reader into the stories’ 
seedy locales. Despite this, Piccir- 
illi admits that he doesn’t do a lot 
of research, except in instances 
like that of the small mountain 
town in November Mourns, where 

the main industry is the making and 
running of moonshine and knowledge 
of the illegal liquor trade was neces- 
sary. 

“My take on such settings is a much 
more romanticized, hyperbolized ver- 
sion of the actual place, which makes it 
more interesting to play around in,” he 
explains. “It’s how to work in the 
eccentric elements, the bizarre, the lit- 
tle seen underbelly of whatever place 
I’ve decided to set my story in.” 

Piccirilli adds that he favours the action and 
the macabre fun of the tale over the authentici- 
ty of it. 

The first 149 pages of November Mourns 
(new from Bantam Spectra) are spent weaving 
atmosphere as it follows Shad Jenkins upon his 
arrival home after a two-year stint in jail, deter- 


mined to unravel the mystery of sister’s death 
and avenge it. As in A Choir Of III Children - a 
book about loss, redemption and the incestuous 
history of isolated places - Piccirilli revisits 
familiar themes, namely, the 
inclusion of protagonists who 
are haunted by ghosts of 
loved ones and secondary 
characters who suffer from 
severe physical deformities. 

While the author succinctly 
sums up his interest in the 
former by commenting on 
how everyone is haunted by 
something (“You name it and 
somebody out there is feeling 
the ghost of it."), he leaps at 
the opportunity to delve fur- 
ther into the latter. 

“I think the physical ’freak’ 
as viewed in my novels is a 
parallel to the psychological freak that is also 
found in my work,” he says. “One can mask his 
kinks and his madness behind a face of normal- 
ity while the other is forever forced to face his 
place as an outcast no matter how innocent, 
kind, or pleasant a person he may be. It sets up 
a resonance in my work, I think, and asks the 
question of exactly what is normal, what is 
accepted, what is feared, what is powerfui, 
what is loved.” 

Even so, Piccirilli admits that after writing his 
two Southern macabre gothics, he’s decided to 
return to more familiar turf. His next book. 
Headstone City, to be set in Brooklyn, promises 
to serve up an ample helping of ghosts, hit men, 
and even a shotgun-wielding grandma. 

For more information on Tom Piccirilli, visit 
www.tompiccirilli.com. S 
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unspeakable 

Graham Mastertdn 

Pocket Star 


Graham Mastertfln is convinced that Native Americans 
' are'scary, or at least their belief systems are. But where 
■ he supceeded in convincing readers.of that in i 976, with 

• his best-seiling ctebut novel Tiie Klaniiou (which also 
' :fepawned a'bizarre little semi-Cariadian filrn.pf the same 

1 tj^e two years later), he feilsdn 2005' with IJnspeakable. 
'.it’s tlie'Story of 'Holly Summers, a\child abuse invest!- , 

> ./jgator who’s deef .hhd has an above average talent for lip- 
readingvWhen'SheiUses her gift to help police bring down 
, . , abusive Native American man who believes he’s beat;- 
V * ' ’M-V-;,'. ; ' ing evil spirits out of his 

. five-'yearrOld;. son,' he 
curses her, unleashing a 
AT— I A badduck spirit! Yes^ It’S 

Vj -r the. same basic plot set* 

: KAASTERTON ' ':up % .'^eptieri ^ King’s . 
^ ^ only . 'not 'as-; 

^ 'crMtive. • i.':' 

; Surnmers 'begins tp; 
r: get creeped' but: by the ' 

‘ ■ cprge,' fairly .early: on,' 

tl tf%'' .huf; it's .-ah experience ^ 

- I* ^•p' 'I'eaders don’t- share.; 

• .The' main,'' problem 

C.ThePMalelphulntliar^r , ■ 1 ; • ' 

» a ' - t ..i , With the Story. C0u)d. 

\ j|;, ' be the iaW 'of diming 

-jshfng returns .(this. • 

, . beings ' Maate.rtpn’s 

l J e : 35jlinQ»a)v6nt,^f.tr ; 

^ ^ f ' as ' the^piot :'itself, 

'! ‘ ' ' .goes;, .Summers isn’t 

, really curbed by SUpernatufaJ bad luck as muph as she'is 
'■ by tiadfdends! V\|ith few expoptions, ^everyone, she kno.Ws 
' dicks’ her;oyer in:.Sprrid vvay, Vv,hfch,'is.'notthe,fare genre 
fens Iraye pome tdexpecttfom Masterton after so m.any 
.' decades W itterary drbad.'There simply heeds to. be a lot 

f.f i more to the, toie 'than that: ^ ' 

/ ; ' .in' the :ehd’, 'ybsijeaAaw^jsn’t gbout.'crebpy curses, oi ' 
I'even yenge'^ child-beaters, -’it’s about mundane betray- 
• .al.and,.as a,reSL!lt:i& not very frightening. In fact, it’s more • 

' . ridiculous, ttiahit l^ horror. The motivations. behind Sum-; 

• ..iners’ “bad luck’”'are sp far-fetched; Masterton would 

have toid *a more convincing story h’ad'.itopened’with her 
, being- crossed by a. black cat/ Anyone else; jpnesing for a 
.Manitou?'; 

Michael May 


itfH, 


[Jrsrpev\k^*^^i 


instead of our job.” The device sets each one as an archetype, so we 
know these odd. selfish, frail people, for they arc us. 

Palahniuk also proves his pilch-black humour is as sharp as the 
kitchen knives wielded by budding serial killer Chef Assassin (try not 
to piss yourseUTaughing when reading a line like "You fed me my own 
ass?" in context). Critics might consider Haunted's instances of foetus 
eating, dick swallowing and doll fucking excessive, but Palahniuk is 
no splatterpunk tourist. The book's shocks - many of which are only 
implied - are rarely gratuitous, yet often gory, .lust try reading Guts, a 
cautionary talc about why you should never (?i’f/'Jcrk off with your ass 
grinding against the pool inlet hole. Palahniuk knows horror... disgust- 
ingly well. 

Sean Plummer 


offspring 
Jack Ketchum 

Overlook Connection Press 

Fiends, rogues and backcoun- 
try menaces, let me chew on 
your ears. If horror writer non- 
pareil Jack Ketchum had been a 
Roman, he surely would have 
gone by the name Brutalus. 

Bread and Circuses? Bah. Loo 
civilized. Ketchum's contempo- 
rary survivalist novels are 
renowned not only for their bar- 
baric violence, notorious canni- 
balism (Off Season) and torture 
( The Girl Next Door), but also - 
and arguably all the more dis- 
turbing - their undeniably 
human "evil” protagonists. 

Alas, today 1 have come to 
bury Bnitalus. But 1 have also 
come to praise him. Offspring 
was originally published under the radar in the early '90s and has now 
been re-released in an unexpurgated edition. It’s the sequel to the 
aforementioned Off Season. Ketchum's brilliani 1980 debut about a 
clan of backwoods cannibals that besieges a group of vacationing cot- 
tage-goers on the Eastern US seaboard. 

Though sequels as a rule tend to inspire mistrust, il seemed logical 
that if the man had written a sequel to a book that admittedly seemed 
to end conclusively, then he must have had a reason. To be fair, he did: 
alas, il was neither plot nor character-driven. 

Offspring is more of the same, right down to the new cottage, the 
new group of vacationers, and the next- generation oT cannibals. By 
definition, sequels need to retread old ground, but one expects 
Ketchum to make the path through Ihe woods fork much more signif- 
icantly than he did. Including an cight-ycar-old boy and a baby in the 
group of target victims was a promising twist, but their deployment 
and ultimate fate are more than a little forced. 

It's not that Offspring isn't a tense page-turner, because it is. It sim- 
ply isn't the same calibre of page-turner as Off Season. Praise 
Ketchum. though, because he has the guts to admit in his afterword 
that he wrote this book specillcally to build his profile, because fran- 
chises garner attention. Eviscerate me if you want. Brutalus. bul 1 can’t 
recommend Offspring wholeheartedly. I was expecting a new. no holds 
barred Jack Ketchum experience: 1 went to a dank cliffside cave on the 
coast of Maine and all I got was this damned sequel. 

Gary Butler 


OFFSPRING 

JACK KETCHUM 
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Based on llie hi eoinie 
series by C'bris{o[)her 
Fal Bal 8; Zombie Bt»v 
Sold Separalelv 


NFAV FROMJI lONKN \'ASQUEZ 
Filler Bunny M3 • Now On Sale 


Super Scar^' MousJer Sliow lealutiu^ 
Lillie Gloomy. New Kwk, luice the 
lim mid coming vour wav augusi 
2005. - S2.95 


(Ihouly Bovs 
Plush 'Pov.s 


\\’\nv.sla\'clabGr.CGni 


Hauiileil pieniories Gliaiigliig Portraits 


Created by artist EDDIE ALLEN, these eerie CHANGING PORTRAITS are simply SPOOK-tacular! These 
unique artworks are perfect for your Haunted House maze or your own personal Gothic Gallery! No batteries, 
electricity, or special lighting required! Simp!y frame them, hang them and you're a!i set to scare your guests! 
(Mention you saw this ad in Rue Morgue Magazine and you will receive $5.00 off your purchase!) 

DO YOU WANT TO BE A MONSTER? 

"Haunted Memories" can make YOU turn scary, as well! For info on CUSTOM PORTRAITS please call 562.810-5317 or 
send an e-mail to "info@hauntedmemories,com'' and we can discuss your ideas! Customs are LIMITED, so don't delay! 

www.hauntedmemories.com 


Over 20 Creepy 5 
Characters Now 
Available! They 
Mysteriously 
Transform When ^ 
You Walk By! 

Portraits are 
Sold Unframed 
in Sizes 11" X 14" 5 
and 16" x 20." J 


Check My Website 
to View the Entire 
"Family" and See 
Video Footage 
of the Actual 
Finished Product! 


Now Accepting 
PayPal, Checks, 
Money Orders, 
Visa & Mastercard! 
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he 1979 film Escape from Alcatraz dm- 
matized the sensational real-life escape 
attempt of prisoner Frank Morris who, in 
June of 1962, actually managed to get 
out of America’s most secure federal peniten- 
tiary. But by all accounts, Morris and his accom- 
plices, John and Clarence Anglin, never survived 
the icy waters of the San Francisco Bay that sur- 
rounds “The Rock". Today, 40 years after it 
ceased to function as a prison, Alcatraz claims 
not a single successful escape. 

Its reputation as the country’s toughest, most 
notorious prison during the 1930s to 1960s 
makes Alcatraz a perfect tourist attraction. Every 
day, up to 5,000 visitors take the ferry from San 
Fran’s Pier 39 over to Alcatraz island, where they 
walk the empty cells and learn the history of the 
place and its inmates. A fine idea if you want to 


picnic and lollygag with the masses. But to real- 
ly feel the eeriness of Alcatraz, you’ll want to go 
after dark. 

Since 1 997, Alcatraz has offered special night 
tours, providing a more intimate, guided visit to 
the site, exclusive programming and spectacular 
views of the city’s darkening skyline. The excur- 
sion begins at the wharf, where, surrounded by 
sea lions and gaudy souvenir stands, you board 
a ferry for the 15-minute ride across the bay. 
Approaching the island, you see the near-centu- 
ry old lighthouse, the massive cellblock, and the 
crumbling remains of buildings destroyed by fire 
in 1970. As the signs of civilization disappear 
behind you, the isolation of this place sets in. It's 
only 1.5 miles from the shore, but if you were 
stranded there, it may as well be 150. 

Embarking at the dock you are greeted by a 
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massive sign: "United States Penitentiary. No 
one allowed ashore without a pass." Scrawled 
around it in red paint, “Indians Welcome", a 
remnant of the Native American occupation of 
1969. A park ranger separates the curious into 
small groups for the sloping walk up to the cell- 
block, the equivalent of thirteen stories. As he 
delivers information on the early history of Alca- 
traz - which began as a fort to protect San Fran- 
cisco’s gold rush - you pass through the old 
guardhouse, with its rifle slits, thick brick walls 
and abandoned cannon. History buffs lean in 
while I scan my group and think, "if there’s a 
prison riot, who would I trust with the 
weapons?” 

The main attraction on Alcatraz is the cell- 
house, constructed in 1912 by military prison 
labourers. From 1 934 to 1 963, it housed a total 
of 1 576 prisoners - the baddest boys from other 
state and federal pens transferred for violent 
felonies. A typical stay was two to eight years 
and some of the most infamous criminals of the 
day did time here, including A1 Capone, Robert 
Stroud and Alvin “Creepy” Karpis. 

From here, you are free to wander at your own 
pace, although the headset audio tour is highly 
recommended. Narrated by former correctional 
officers, it recreates the actual prison environ- 
ment through sound effects and first-hand 
accounts as it leads you through the hallways. 
Stand before one of the 336 9X5-foot cells, with 
its tiny, thin mattress and rusted sink and listen 
to the ghostly clank of tin cans on metal doors, 
a chorus of mean men’s voices immersing you 
into the prison, as though it was filled with hard- 
ened criminals rather, than families of tourists. 
Let the audio tour guide your eyes up to the gun 
galleries on the second floor, where weapons 
and keys were lowered by pulleys to the staff 
below. A lone key hangs there now, beyond your 
reach. In the kitchen, hear why the outlines of 
knives were painted onto the cutlery cabinet (so 
cooks would know if one was missing!). 

You take your time in the cellhouse, stopping 
to see D-b!ock (the “hole”) or to learn about the 
1946 Battle of Alcatraz, in which inmate Bernard 
Coy led a botched escape that ended with a 
hostage taking, two-day siege and five deaths, 
including his own. Or see replicas ofthe dummy 
heads used by Morris and company to fool 




guards while they escaped. But don’t forget to 
step back outside. It’s dark by now. 

Down the hill from the cellhouse is the Alca- 
traz morgue, a brick and concrete structure also 
known as Building 66. The small room is locked 
tight, grime covers the glass window in the main 
door. Step around to the open side window for a 
better view of the brown slab, now overgrown 
with moss, where deceased military personnel 
and dead inmates were given the once-over 
before being shipped off the island (no bodies 
were buried here). As the sun sets, you can walk 
the grounds and view the current residents: sea 
birds including cackling white egrets and black 
cormorants. 

Apart from the extra spooky setting, touring 
Alcatraz at night gives you access to exclusive 
programming. Night talks and tours include 
“Sanity and Survival on the Rock”, “Club Dread: 
Other Island Prisons" and behind-the-scenes 
looks at the hospital or kitchen areas, normally 
off-limits. (Sadly, the subterranean dungeons 


are viewable only in a slide show.) 

A popular feature is “Sounds of the Slammer”, 
a demonstration of the cell doors. Designed by a 
railroad track firm to operate flawlessly without 
electricity, the doors produce a chilling, claustro- 
phobic echo throughout the prison when in 
motion (a sound which has been recorded for 
sound libraries and used in films like The Termi- 
nafo/'and Jurassic Park}. As the staff repeat this 
opening and closing, accompanied by the war- 
den’s shrill whistle signals, they deliver a lecture 
on the depressing routine of prison life. The 
whole package is as thrilling as any campfire 
tale. By the time they’re through, you’re definite- 
ly ready to hit the boat for the ride back, a swift 
trip with The Rock in shadow, empty once again. 

Alcatraz night tours run Thursday through 
Monday, year-round (latest trips in summer). 
Tickets are $23.50 USD for adults, including 
audio tour, and should be ordered 2-3 weeks in 
advance from blueandgoldfleet.com. More info 
atvmw.nps.gov/alcatraz. : . 


After you escape from The Rock, don’t 
miss these other unusual sites! 

The largest repository for ashes in the 
Western US is an ornate 19th century build- 
ing with a copper dome, marble floors, 
stained glass windows and fancy mosaics. 
Inside, four floors of circular balconies 
house thousands of memorial urns. Quiet 
and moving. (1 Lorraine Crt., near Golden 
Gate Park. 415-221-1838) 

PRXTON GffTE 

A natural sciences shop in the funky Mis- 
sion district featuring large stuffed or mum- 
mified animals, from exotic game (gazelle, 
etc.) to badgers and rats. Also houses bat 
skeletons and beetles in glass cases, taxi- 
dermy supplies, oddball artifacts and stun- 
ning art from Monique Motyl, who crafts 
dolls in Victorian dress with animal skull 



heads! (824 Valencia St, paxtongate.com) 


mPERLRNPPOtJKS 

Steps away from Paxton Gate, get your 
new and used horror and sci-fi books and 
gargoyle accessories here. And of course, 
the new issue of Rue Morguel Hosts occa- 
sional readings. (866 Valencia St, 41 5-824- 
8203) 


VfflIPIRETOUR 

Playwright Kitty Burns acts as Mina Mark- 
er for this two-hour walking tour of Nob Hill 
and other foggy spots, relating history and 
vampire lore. Meet “Mina” in front of Grace 
Cathedral, 1 1 00 California St at 8pm on Fri- 
day/Saturday nights or call 650-279-1840. 


July 10 -17, 2005 


Novembef 3, 2005 


bMcuiaTour 


Summer Tour 
hosted by 
Butch Patrick 
’Eddie Munster' 


Toll Free:(866)T-E-R-R-0-R-T-0- 


Direct Line:<203) 795-4737 
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often seired and the subject of criminal investigations in four countries, the Japanese 


r series is the stuff of urban legend. Now. special editions of the intense gore films are 
available for the first time, individually and in a comprehensive box set from Unearthed Films. 
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scientist conducting clandestine medical 
experiments in an effort to save the life of 
his dying sister. A blackmailer ends up as a 
severed head on a table, a la Re-Animator. 


Mermaid in a Manhole: Hideshi Hina’s gore 
ex travaganza. 


FLOWER OF FLESH AND BLOOD (1985) 
MAKING OF GUINEA PIG (1986) DVD 

Shot back-tO'back with the Devil's Exper- 
iment, Flower of Flesh and Blood \s purport- 
ed to be a reconstruction of anonymous 
8mm footage mailed to the director, famed 
manga artist Hideshi Hino (RM#42}. Contin- 
uing in the simulated snuff vein, a woman is 
abducted off the street and awakens in a 
blood-spattered room. A man in a samurai 
outfit injects her with drugs and tells the 
camera; “1 am going to show you the ideal 
of beauty” before graphically dismember- 
ing, disembowelling and decapitating her. 

Flower of Flesh and Blood is one of the 
most brutal horror films ever made, and 
that’s saying a lot coming from me. The disc 
includes two text interviews with Hino, an 
essay on the history of the series, a stills 
gallery, seven trailers and is double-billed 
with Making of Guinea Pig. 


GUINEA PIG: DEVIL'S EVPERIMENT (1985) 
ANDROID OF NOTRE DAME (1988) DVD 

Devil's Experiment (1985) is the first Guinea 
Pig entry, a queasy 42-minute faux snuff film in 
which three men torture a captive woman. 
Among other acts, they beat her, rip out her fin- 
gernails, pour boiling oil and maggots on her 
and pelt her with raw meat. The worst (best) 
moments include dizzy vomit and a close-up of 
a maggot trying to crawl into the 
woman’s clenched eyelids. A 
protracted shot of a needle 
pushed into her temple and out 
through her eyeball is the great- 
est special effect of the entire 
series. 

It's double-billed on a bare- 
bones disc with Android of Notre 
Dame, which despite impressive 
special effects is the weakest of 
the series, featuring a diminutive 


HE NEVER DIES (1986) 

MERMAID IN A MANHOLE (1988) DVD 

In the mid-’80s a change in distributors 
brought the money necessary to move the 
series from pseudo-snuff to plot-driven, charac- 
ter-oriented films. He Never Dies (1986) is a 
goofy splatter-comedy about a disaffected stu- 
dent, Hideshi, who discovers immortality 
through the mayhem he inflicts on an ex-lover. 

Best scene; Hideshi slits open his 
belly and flings all of his internal 
organs on a simpering colleague, 
ending in a jaw-dropping shot of his 
empty abdominal cavity! It includes 
music snatched from Demons 
(1985). The disc features still gal- 
leries, a text history, five trailers 
and is paired with Mermaid In a 
Manhole. 

Hino returned for Mermaid, the 
series’ fourth and best chapter - a 



tragic tale of a melancholic painter who finds an 
ailing mermaid in the sewer beneath his apart- 
ment block. He puts her in a tub in his tiny abode 
so he can “paint her forever”, but her body 
quickly erupts in a mass of sickening boils and 
worm-ridden putrescence. With multi-coloured 
pus oozing from her diseased torso, she begs 
him to complete the portrait before she dies. 
Then it gets disgusting. 

DEVIL DOCTOR WOMAN (1990) 

GUINEA PIG’S GREATEST CUTS (2009) DVD 

Devil Doctor Woman is the last original film 
and the sore thumb of the series - a Monty 
Pythonesque yukfest of absurd comedy sketch- 
es presided over by a camp drag queen. The 
best gag has a family with heads that explode 
when agitated. The disc is the most loaded of 
the set; extras include a text history, stills 
gallery, Making of Devil Doctor Woman, a dozen 
trailers and a version of the series finale called 
Guinea Pig’s Greatest Cuts. 

The final Guinea Pig film, a compilation enti- 
tled Slaughter Special (1991), was held up in 
Japanese courts for legal reasons, so Unearthed 
did an actual scene-by-scene edit of Slaughter 
Special, added footage that didn’t appear in 
Slaughter, and called it Guinea Pig’s Greatest 
Cuts. Dig in! 
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NORTH-AMERICA’S PREMIER GENRE FILM FESTIVAL 

JULY 7 » 25 2005 fantasiafestival.com 


CONCORDIA HALL BUILDING THEATRE » 1455 MAISONNEUVE BLVD. W. » MONTREAL 







DEADLY Sm-DANGEROUS SJS'DECENT, - SS-DUIX' U DOA-DEA'D Of^'SRKiyAL 

)T T n K i IT 


^ REVIEWS BY CHRIS ALEXANDER, KEITH CARMAN, TOMB DRAGOMIR 
. . AND AARON LUPTON. 



VLAD III Gottlic Soundscapes 
Eerie Estates 

Esotericity Music 

Tulsa audio artist David Bagsby 
describes his music as the culmi- 
nation of “humanly impossible 
rhythmic hierarchies, translated 
nature recordings, acoustic guitar 
works and pieces utilizing perfect 
tuning systems and Euclidean 
Space." A modern music mad sci- 
entist, Bagsby’s caught our ear 
before with other mysterious, con- 
ceptual could-have-been sound- 
tracks to real-life reference points, 
specifically a cemetery in Kansas 
said to contain one of the seven 
gates of Hell (Jethro Stull, RM#35). 
On Eerie Estates, Bagsby draws 
Gothic symphonic terrorscapes 
trom ghostly mansions, H.P, Love- 
craft and Vlad Dracula, leading the 
listener from Arkham to Innsmouth 
on the cruelest of nights, and ulti- 
mately stranding us there to tend 
for ourselves. Available at 
www.bagsby.com TD 





THEUNOUIETUOID Insirumemal 

Poisoned Dreams Soundscaoes 

Middle Pillar 

A rumbling, grumbling audio inter- 
pretation of Lovecraft’s Cthulhu 
mythos. The Unquiet Void shrieks 
with sweeping, bottomed-out 


atmospherics and bleak unstruc- 
tured sounds based around Dagon, 
Call of Cthulhu and The Shadow 
Over Innsmouth. Poisoned Dreams 
is the first installment of lone com- 
poser Jason Wallach’s forthcoming 
Lovecraft trilogy, described as an 
audio representation of “the events 
leading up to the subjugation of the 
human species." Filled with other- 
worldly sound-storms and the 
echoing of souls. The Unquiet Void 
practically screams for attention as 
the miserable soundtrack to our 
species’ inevitable dissolution. 
www.theunquietvoid.com 
TD 



ALIEN SEX FIEND Industrial 
Fiend Club 

Cleopatra Records 

Approximating what Throbbing 
Gristle might have sounded like if 
they actually attempted to play 
their instruments, Alien Sex Fiend 
may have been a welcome distrac- 
tion from the Batcave glam ot an 
early ’80s London, but some two 
decades later their impact appears 
indelibly tied to their only pseudo 
hit I \A/alk The Line. A chronological 
singles disc. Fiend Club collects the 
scattered detritus of some twenty 
years of swirling shock guitars, sui- 
cide synths and disco-meets- 
industria! drumbeats featuring 
vampire-on-crack/singer Nik 
Fiend’s corrosive and stressed-out 
vocals. Starting with the goth semi- 
anthem Ignore The Machine, Fiend 
Club follows the group through 
early ’80’s new wave/art punk (Lips 
Can’t Go, R.I.P.) on to 1990s acid 
dance (Hurricane Fighter Plane, 


Stuff The Turkey), and comes in a 
nifty faux leather digi-pack 
embossed with sexy silver. 
Mmm... silver. TD ^Ml/2 



IT LIVES WITHIN Ambient 
The Shack 

(cannibalcam@sympatico.ca) 
According to their bio, the ghostly 
wind noises, Goblinesque keys and 
hypnohc drums on It Lives Within’s 
debut were produced in an old 
shack somewhere near Sudbury, 
Ontario; the precise location where 
Walter Haynes committed some of 
the sickest murders in Canadian 
history. We’re guessing the story’s 
all made up, but this is my home- 


town we’re talking about, so I feel 
inclined to believe it. The Shack is 
nine tracks of minimalist score 
material in the vein of a ’70s or 
early ’80s backwoods horror film 
with a good dose of prog rock to 
keep things interesting. Truth be 
told, we’ve heard this sort of thing 
done better, but there’s still more 
than a couple of chilling moments 
here to set the mood for a night of 
Just Before Dawn and The Evil 
Dead. AL 



CALABRESE Rack 

13 Halloweens 

Spookshow Records 
Phoenix, Arizona’s Brothers Cal- 
abrese (which I always thought 
was a type of green broccoli) may 


! Ban 


THE OLD SCRATCH Country 

REVIVAL SINGERS 

Oh, Didn’t He Ramble 

XOXO Records ' 

Adorned in vintage tailored slacks, derby 
hats and proper bow ties, The Old 
Scratch Revival Singers bring ragtime 
and dark dixieland to thirteen songs 
inspired by their haunted rural Iowa """ ' ‘ 
home. Featuring seven singers (six guys, one gal) and a boatload of 
banjo, trumpet, accordion, clarinet and snare, Oh. Didn’t He Ramble 
opens with a sombre instrumental dirge (Going Home), then gets tipsy 
with a banshee (Blackberry Brandy) before sliding into the ghostly 
duet Mother Of Larabee (similar to Nick Cave’s duet with Kylie 
Minogue from Murder Balladd). Less removed from Danny Elfman and 
Tom Waits than you'd think, the album is folksy fear and old-time 
superstition tied together with a modern hangman's noose. Spread 
the Devil's Gospel at www.oldscratchrevival.com.TD 
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SONGS FROM THE 

VIDEO DROME 


EUCTRO EURO-TRASH ueciranic 

DJ Speedy 

SPACE TOONZ MEDIA 

I’m in love with a slick sonofabitch 
Vegas DJ named Speedy, and 
though I felt the first stings of 
affection witti his delicious Colors 
of the Darkness Eurohorror remix 



DVD, it was 
this, his car- 
diac arrest- 
causing follow- 
up Electro 
Euro-Trash, 
that sealed the 


deal. Expertly 
edited scenes from a dozen rare 


Italian sex thrillers and naughty 
giallos are ingeniously spliced 
together to tfie strains of some of 
the top electro bands working 
today (including disarmingly sexy 
work from Ladytron). The ultimate 
effect is a disorienting slice of 
erotic and violent audio/visual 


psychedelia. Available from 
www.spacetoonzmedia.com. 

CA 


ROCKIN’ BONES Ponk/Psychobillv 




Filmed and Edited by 
Robert Jimson 

ROCKIN’ BONES VIDEO 

The second installment of Texas 
videographer Robert Jimson’s 
punk rock fanzine series show- 
cases a who’s who of horror punk 
bands in full-on, washed-out, 
grainy Technicolour! Witness 
Shadow Reichenstein, Killcreeps, 
The Voodoo Organist, Necro Tonz 
and Rock City 
Morgue ply their 
dark harmonies; 
catch one final 
glimpse of the 
dearly departed 
Eerie Ln., Graves 
and Ghoultown. 
Digitally stapled 
with underdone 
sound, the single camera quality 
ranges from dreadful to worse, 
but the charm of a project like 
Rockin’ Bones comes from the 
feeling you’re actually watching a 
dirty, folded photocopy come to 
life. The series may be regretful- 
ly DOA but still lives on(line) at 
www.rockinbones.net. TD 



look like a trio of good ol’ Gothabil- 
ly boys up to no good, but the hard 
harmonies at heart on 13 Hal- 
loweens recaW a full-on rock sound 
proudly rented from genre luminar- 
ies White Zombie, The Misfits and 
others you may have read about 
here, like The Spook. 13 Hal- 
loweens features two bonafide 
classic cuts (Midnight Spookshow, 
Phantasmagoria), ample tunes 
about vampires, zombies and kids 
with shrunken heads, samples 
from House on Haunted Hill and 
The Brain That Wouldn't Die, and 
cool lyrics like “my sewn up lips by 
your black fingertips.” Plus, you 
even get a shameless (but endear- 
ing) personal message from the 
Brothers Calabrese urging us all to 
join the Young American Mystic Cult 
of Horrors to get 13 Halloweens tor 
just $13 bucks! All you gotta do is 
surf on over to www.calabrese- 
rock.com and drop the brudders 
some broccoli! TD 



TH1SISH0RR0RPUNK2: purk 
THE TERROR CONTINUES 

Various 

Fiendforce Records 
The world’s premier horror punk 
label, Fiendforce Records, digs up 
28 all-new unusual suspects from 
graves across the globe for this 
sequel to last year’s compilation 
This Is HorrorPunk {RM#39i. Fea- 
turing new and lesser-known hor- 
ror-themed punk, psychobilly and 
brain-busting vamp rock. The Ter- 
ror Continues is - in a word - 
deadly, with the death rock doo- 
wop of Nim Vind (Killing Saturday 
Night), a special appearance from 
Helsinki’s The 69 Eyes (From Dusk 
Till Dawn) and the return of Shad- 
ow freakin’ Reichenstein! (Bella 
Was A Junkie). Dangerous; Cal- 
abrese’s Midnight Spookshow, 
Memphis Murder Men and The For- 
bidden Dimension. Decent: A fistful 
of requisite Misfits clones (Plan 9, 
Bloodjunkies,The Deep Endye) and 
cool cuts from Wednesday 13, Die 


Monster Die and The Death Riders. 
Overall, The Terror Continues may 
lack the brass knuckle punch of 
TIHP 1 (most sequels inevitably do) 
but with six added acts and not a 
single band repeated, you know us 
punk rock zombies are already 
clamouring for This is HorrorPunk 
3-D! Available from www.fiend- 
force.de TD ^^^^1/2 



DEMON CITY PsychDbilly 

WRECKERS 

Inner Demons 

Psychobilly US 

From the hell fires of Tucson, Ari- 
zona come these rough-’n’-tumble 
toughs, giving a street punk sensi- 
bility to the psychobilly sound we 
all know and love. With gruffer than 
usual vocals and a slower, heavier, 
bass delivery, DCW deserve some 
recognition for not sounding like 
everyone else, even if the classic 
monster movies and serial killers 
that make up their lyrics and image 
are nothing new to the genre. Still, 
the energy level on Inner Demons 
is pretty anemic, and song titles as 
cool as Zombie Girl and Undead 
Rumble don’t raise blood sugar lev- 
els enough to wreck ya. Oh well, at 
least we know Alice Cooper ain’t 
the only horror freak in Arizona! 
ALS 



RIOODRATH meiai 

Nightmares Made Flesh 

Century Media 

Nauseating. Brutal. Completely dis- 
gusting. And that’s just the music! 
Proving once again that only the 
ever-lovable and good-natured 
Swedes are capable of producing 
some of death metal’s goriest, 
most offensive music this side of 


G.G. Allin, Nightmares Made Flesh 
is Bloodbath’s fittingly-titled sopho- 
more full-length. An aural assault 
that forges the cryptic lyrical deliv- 
ery of Cannibal Corpse (tracks such 
as Feeding The Undead and Draped 
In Disease would make Chris 
Barnes feel like a Romper Room 
writer) with the relentless blast- 
beat pacing of Aborted and Cradle 
Of Filth’s dynamic, moody aura. 
Nightmares is imposing, rabid, 
vicious and scarier than scrapping 
a rabid vampire for a crusty tam- 
pon. KC 


A A ■■■ 


MORCOTH Melal 

1987-1997: The Best Of Morgoth 

Century Media 

Generally reserved for the money- 
grubbing compilations of crappy 
artists, the words “Best Of” seem 
out of context when discussing leg- 
endary German death metallers 
Morgoth (think: Kreator meets 
Napalm Death). But in regards to 
this double-CD that encompasses 
the band’s decade-long reign of 
terror, those words are disturbingly 
apt. Tracks such as Selected Killing 
and Body Count drudge up realistic 
imagery of American Psycho pro- 
portions: a blend of anger/deceit 
and personal vendettas with 
humanity that drive a person to 
murder their loved one - truly 
creepy shit. The occasional song 
about the condemnation of undead 
souls doesn’t hurt either. In fact, it 
helps to make this band far cooler 
than the Cannibal Corpse cartoon- 
ishness this scene has suffered 
from over the years. KC 
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mantra of pure disgust. 
Barnes sticks cfose to the vicious lyrics and 
bombastic musicai mayhem found bn previous - 
albums Bringer Of Blood and True Carnage, 
highlighting some of his most macabre lines to 
date as he attacks organized religion, objecti- 
fies rotting corpses and rationalizes dismem- 
berment. From the borderline cacophony of 
clashing instruments to Barnes’ own vivid 
depictions of very real and very unfortunate 
fates, one can’t help but feel disturbed by the 
aural assault. 

“Six Feet Under and 13 in particular are the 
sonic equivalent of Amityville II: The Posses- 
sion” Barnes says with excitement. “[Amityville 
II is based on] the real murder story, which 
creeped me out ’cause it’s too fuckin’ true. I’d 
like to think that Six Feet Under can do that as 
well.” 


me oeginning or me ena or 
films was Friday The 13th Part Two. That's one of 
the greatest American horror films (but) where it 
went from there is terrible. Shit like ScreanY? 
That’s not what I would consider great cine- 
matography." 

Much like a faux snuff film, Six Feet Under 
songs are often based on graphic recounts of 
murder, suicide and other fatal scenarios remi- 
niscent of films like Faces Of Death, Guinea Pig 
(see p. 66) and August Underground (RM#31). 
Stories about human-on-human brutality are 
delivered through gruesomely vibrant lyrics (e.g. 
“Pools of blood drip from your carcass / Open 
wounds cleaned with your piss”) in a vocal style 
that is a razor blade’s breadth from white noise, 
laid over hypersonic drum beats and grinding 
guitar. 

Preferring the horrors of reality over the 
supernatural, 13 doesn’t stray stylistically far 

SIX FEET UNDER 

13 

Metal Blade Records 


One would think that by their seventh studio 
effort, Six Feet Under would have played out 
their brand of horror-influenced death metal 
(gorecore) to the point of parody (cough, Canni- 
'■ba\ Corpse). Fie to that! 13 is easily the band’s 
most solid disc to date. With tracks such as Rest , 

In Pieces, The Art Of Headhunting and Stump 
delivering thick, detuned riffs in support of lyrics pace as he pummels listeners into submission, 
glorifying the decapitation and mutilation of the groaning and hacking his shockingly explicit, 
deceased, how can you go wrong? It feels like yet surprisingly groovy and moody album 
“singer” (face it, the dude grunts like he’s been straight into your black heart. 

-..reanimated) Chris Barnes is just setting his own KC 


av K^iTH 


ome people think that Six Feet 
Under vocalist Chris Barnes (author 
of such fine grindcore classics as 
Fucked With A Knife, I Cum Blood 
and Wormfood) is creepy and disgusting, but to 
horror metal fans he's an innovator. His shocking 
lyrics have spawned a generation of horror- 
infused extreme music known as gorecore, a 
splintered sub-genre of death metal that aban- 
dons its parental scene’s penchant for satanic 
imagery and replaces it with raw, unadulterated 
gore. 

“Horror is the question of life and death," 
Barnes tells Rue Morgue. “People will always be 
intrigued by the mystery of death; that’s why 
horror films are successful. We explore the same 
themes in an aural way, instead of a visual way. 
We all want to know what's on the other side. I 
have those questions in life so I pack them into 
the stories that are my songs.” • 

Barnes made his bloodsoaked debut singing 
for the over-the-top splatter effort Cannibal 
Corpse - the musical equivalent of Deodato’s 
Cannibal Holocaust or Joel Reed’s Bloodsucking 
Freaks - and has since evolved to the more 
groove-oriented, but still furious and no less 
obscene, Six Feet Under. He is joined by bassist 
Terry Butier, drummer Greg Gill and guitarist 
Steve Swanson; their latest effort on Metal 
Blade Records, simply titled 13, explores themes 
of mortality and religious fervor via grotesque 
and very real imagery, resulting in an all-encom- 
passing aural horror experience. 

Barnes can’t stand his horror movies light 
either, explaining that contemporary fright films 
don’t offer the enveloping feel he strives for with 
his music. 

“Does [the filmmaker] involve you in the 
movie?" he questions. “It needs more of an 
atmospheric feel than a Coca-Cola commercial. 
All of their focus is on the imagery not the feel. 
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WEREWOIF; THE FORSAKEN 

White Wolf Publishing 

RPG 

Clawing through the beautifully illus- 
trated pages of this book, the cop- 
pery ink looks like dried bloc 
and feels like it should be 
bound in skin. It's a fitting 
way to reintroduce White 
Wolf’s popular Werewolf: 

Apocalypse series (which 
follows their hugely suc- 
cessful reworked Vam- 
pire: The Masquerade 
series). This overhaul reduces the thirteen original 
Werewolf tribes to five, with a limited list of spiritual 
gifts (clairvoyance, super strength, morphing, etc.), 
which are earned by defeating spirits and can aid in com- 
bat. 

And where Apocalypse reduced werewolves to playing the 
role of hairy environmentalists defending the earth against greeay 
corporations. Forsaken riffs on native mysticism, portraying them as war- 
riors in both the corporeal and spirit worlds. To that end, the rich and 
bloody back story has them evolved into the Uratha: spirit hunters guard- 
ing the gauntlet that separates the material and mystical worlds. There 
they battle terrifying creatures like the Aziu - made entirely out of the 
shards of dead spiders, they can take the form of gigantic spider swarms 
or even grotesque human/spider half-breeds. 

The real meat of the game, though, is in character creation, and how dif- 


ferent tribe members bring unique skills - from assassination to political 
negotiation - to your own pack. Like in the military, you’ve gotta diversify 
strengths to adapt to different combat situations. You’re also constantly 
reminded that the Uratha are vastly outnumbered by enemies and, under 
certain circumstances, may attack each other. The result is a game that 
requires much reading and concentration but is enjoyably tense. Watch 
your hairy, hairy back. 


Jk GRAPHICS ^ PIATABIIITY M SHIVERS 


OF THREE. GAMES REVIEWED BY ANDREW LEE 



ARMYOFDRRKN^ 

Eden Studios 

Card Game 

It's time again for a medieval zombie ass- 
ndard competitive card game 
of Darkness has two to four 
players slaying monsters, finding the Necro- 
nomicon, and reciting ttie sacred lines to save 
the world, all while not becoming Deadite din- 
ner. Sounds fun, but AoTTs rule book is too 
short and the playing cards are In dire need of 
make them more readable; 
they recycle (sometimes blurry!) images 
from the movie. The biggest problem witti the 
game, however, is that it can be finished on the first hand (if you luck 
out and are dealt the Necronomicon, all you have to do is defeat a 
monster when you roll the die). To elevate it above bland, you might 
want to make up your own rules, Needless to say, AoD needs serious 
reworking... perhaps with a chainsaw. 



fUStfiENT Wl: eOTBBlAX RU #2 

PS2 


Surprise, surprise, Raccoon City’s overrun with 
zombies... again. In Resident Evil: OuWreak File 
#2 four players choose from eight different char- 
acters and work together online to escape the 
besieged metropolis. As cool as that sounds, 
there’s no headset support, so communication 
between players is clumsy and sometimes futile 
as there are only a few vocal phrases to select 
from the drop-down game menu. The gory graph- 
ics and blood-spurting violence are par for the 
series (especially when fighting the horrifying 
zombie animals in the zoo level), and being able to move and aim at the same 
time is a long-awaited bonus, but ttie added A1 characters are little more than 
pack mules for hauling extra items collected in the game. Overall, #2 is a 
shambling step backwards in the RE universe. 


PlayStation, c 
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/VIARS ATTACKS 

COLLECTOR'S CARDS 


some serious terrestrial ass. In a nutshell: Earth is besieged by 
desperate Martians whose home planet is on the verge of a core 
meltdown. Apparently, Martian technology was not advanced 
enough to save Mars, but was advanced enough to provide 
them exodus to a new promised land. All that was required was 
a quick purging of a few billion pests. 

The bombastic tale would be told piecemeal, in a series of 55 
(54 Dius a checklist) sequential cards. It was the perfect mar- 
keting ploy, one which ensured that kiddies all over North Amer- 
ica would shell out a nickel per pack to discover ttie fate of 
mankind. Brown and Gelman had once again hit pay dirt. 

E.C. Comics artist Wally Wood was recruited to draw the ini- 
tial sketches, with the final pencilling handled by Bob Powell. 
But It was the involvement of acclaimed pulp magazine illustra- 
tor Norm Saunders that elevated Mars Aflacte from the ghetto 
of children’s pop art to the higher echelons of genre fandom. 
Saunders poured his trademark contrasts and eye-popping 
colourization into each and every card. His paintings were, and 
still are, radiant and engaging. 

Considering ttie conservative era they were produced in, the 
Mars Attacks cards are surprisingly sadistic. When not baite- 
quing US soldiers, the Martians feed civilians to giant insects, 
dissect live humans or ray-gun the family pooch to a cinder. 
With such shocking images it was only a matter of time before 
concerned parents voiced their objection. Much like the contro- 
versy that choked the life out of E.C.’s horror comics the previ- 
ous decade, conservative backlash resulted in Mars Attacks 
being pulled from the shelves after a very brief time. The cards 
gradually vanished into obscurity, but the taboo of one genera- 
tion became the renaissance of the next. 

The 1980s saw a rekindling of interest in Mars Attacks, when 
reprints of the original series appeared in 1 984 and again in 
’88. But a full resurgence did not 
occur until 1 995, when Topps 
issued a new 100-card 
“archive” series featuring 
reprints of the originals as well 
as 55 new cards by a variety of 
artists, most notably Norm 
Saunders’ equally-talented 
daughter Zina Saunders. Tim 
Burton also unleashed his star- 
studded film version - the incar- 
nation most people are familiar 
with - the following year, but the 
tongue-planted-firmly-in-cheek 
adaptation met with mixed reviews. 

Like comic art and pulp covers, original Mars Attacks 
cards - once dismissed as throwaway novelties - now com- 
mand huge prices among collectors; an original wrapper 
alone is worth over $1,000 USD. 
Whether they had any lasting artistic 
impact on the horror genre is difficult 
to say. But if nothing else, the series 
proves that horror is malleable and 
able to work its mojo in any medium, 
even one that fits in your back pock- 
et. Monsters, carnage and inter- 
planetary mayhem: Mars Attacks 
was all that and a stick of gum. 

Richard Gavin 


US.\- 1962 

1 Brown and Woody Gelman 
Bubbles Inc. 


^fthough H.G. Wells was one of the most imaginative fig- 
t,,/c/ures in the canon of Western literature, it’s doubtful 
even he could have surmised that his 1 898 novel The War of 
the Worlds would eventually inspire a series of gory, contro- 
versial bubble gum cards. But In 1 962, that’s precisely what 
happened. 

At that time, idea men Len Brown and Woody Gelman were 
part of the creative team at the innocuously named Bub- 
bles Inc. (an alternate title for the famous Topps card com' 
pany). The duo was responsi- 
ble for an earlier bloody gum- 
card series entitled Civil War 
News, which had been highly 
successful, making it apparent 
that youth of the early ’60s had 
a “healthy” appetite for grue. 

Confident with their winning 
formula, the two applied the 
basic North vs. South conflict to 
a cosmic (and blackly comic! 
invasion story. Drawing upoi 
their mutual admiration for Wells, 
as well as the cover of a Weird 
Science comic that depicted a menacing, mega-brained 
alien, they conjured up an Earthlings vs. Martians story- 
line designed to terrify. 

Unlike many science fiction narratives of the day, the 
aliens in the Mars Attacks cards did not journey to Earth to 
pass on sage-iike advice, nor to engage in £I-style cama- 
raderie. Instead these bug-eyed brainiacs arrived to kick 
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IT WILL SCARE THE LIVING HELL OUT OF YOU! 


DENNIS DERMODY, PAPER 




